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HORACE  HART.  PRINTER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


PREFACE 


Of  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  the  section 
on  Mind  and  Motion  which  forms,  in  accordance 
with  a suggestion  of  the  author’s,  a general  intro- 
duction, was  delivered  at  Cambridge  as  the  Rede 
Lecture  in  1 8 85, and  was  printed  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  June  in  that  year.  The  chapter  on  The 
World  as  an  Eject  was  published,  almost  as  it  now 
stands,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July,  1886. 
A paper  on  The  Fallacy  of  Materialism , of  which 
Mr.  Romanes  incorporated  the  more  important  parts 
in  the  Essay  on  Monism,  was  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1882.  The  rest 
was  left  in  MS.  and  was  probably  written  in  1889 
or  1890. 

The  subjects  here  discussed  frequently  occupied 
Mr.  Romanes’  keen  and  versatile  mind.  Had  not 
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the  hand  of  death  fallen  upon  him  while  so  much 
of  the  ripening  grain  of  his  thought  still  remained 
to  be  finally  garnered,  some  modifications  and 
extensions  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Essay  on 
Monism  would  probably  have  been  introduced. 
Attention  may  be  drawn,  for  example,  to  the 
sentence  on  p.  139,  italicized  by  the  author  himself, 
in  which  it  is  contended  that  the  will  as  agent  must 
be  identified  with  the  principle  of  Causality.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  chapter  on  The  World 
as  an  Eject  would,  in  a final  revision  of  the  Essay 
as  a whole,  have  been  modified  so  as  to  lay  stress 
on  this  identification  of  the  human  will  with  the 
principle  of  Causality  in  the  world  at  large — 
a doctrine  the  relation  of  which  to  the  teachings 
of  Schopenhauer  will  be  evident  to  students  of 
philosophy. 

But  the  hand  of  death  closed  on  the  thinker  ere 
his  thought  had  received  its  full  and  ultimate 
expression.  When  in  July,  1893,  I received  from 
Mr.  Romanes  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
publication  of  that  which  now  goes  forth  to  the 
world  in  his  name,  his  end  seemed  very  near  ; and 
he  said  with  faltering  voice,  in  tones  the  pathos 
of  which  lingers  with  me  still,  that  this  and  much 
besides  must,  he  feared,  be  left  unfinished.  He 
suggested  that  perhaps  I might  revise  the  parts  in 
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the  light  of  the  whole.  But  I have  thought  it 
best  to  leave  what  he  had  written  as  he  wrote 
it,  save  for  quite  unimportant  emendations,  lest  in 
revising  I should  cast  over  it  the  shadow  of  my 
own  opinions. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  conclusions 
reached  in  this  Essay  should  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  later  Thoughts  on  Religion  which 
Canon  Gore  has  recently  edited. 

Bristol, 

May,  1895. 


C.  Ll.  M. 
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MIND  AND  MOTION 


[REDE  LECTURE,  1885.] 

The  earliest  writer  who  deserves  to  be  called 
a psychologist  is  Hobbes  ; and  if  we  consider  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised 
at  what  I may  term  his  prevision  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  which  have  now  been  established 
by  science.  He  was  the  first  clearly  to  sound  the 
note  which  has  ever  since  constituted  the  bass,  or 
fundamental  tone,  of  scientific  thought.  Let  us 
listen  to  it  through  the  clear  instrumentality  of  his 
own  language  : — 

* All  the  qualities  called  sensible  are,  in  the  object  which 
causeth  them,  but  so  many  motions  of  the  matter  by  which 
it  presseth  on  our  organs  diversely.  Neither  in  us  that  are 
pressed  are  they  anything  else  but  divers  motions  ; for 
motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  . . . The  cause  of 
sense  is  the  external  body  or  object,  which  presseth  the 
organ  proper  to  each  sense,  either  immediately,  as  in  taste 
and  touch,  or  mediately,  as  in  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling ; 
which  pressure,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  and  other 
strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  continued  inwards  to 
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the  brain  and  heart,  causeth  there  a resistance,  or  counter- 
pressure, or  endeavour.  . . . And  because  going , speaking , 
and  the  like  voluntary  motions,  depend  always  upon  a pre- 
cedent thought  of  whither , which  way,  and  what ; it  is 
evident  that  the  imagination  [or  idea]  is  the  first  internal 
beginning  of  all  voluntary  motion.  And  although  unstudied 
men  do  not  conceive  any  motion  at  all  to  be  there,  where 
the  thing  moved  is  invisible  ; or  the  space  it  is  moved  in  is, 
for  the  shortness  of  it,  insensible  ; yet  that  doth  not  hinder, 
but  that  such  motions  are.  These  small  beginnings  of 
motion,  within  the  body  of  man,  before  they  appear  in 
walking,  speaking,  striking,  and  other  visible  actions,  are 
commonly  called  ENDEAVOUR1.’ 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
system  of  Hobbes  was  prophetic  of  a revelation 
afterwards  declared  by  two  centuries  of  scientific 
research.  For  they  show  how  plainly  he  taught 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
a knowledge  of  motion  ; and,  again,  that  all  our 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  other  acts  of  mind 
themselves  imply,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  some  kind 
of  ‘ motion,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  worketh 
in  the  brain.’  That  he  conceived  such  motion, 
agitation,  or  alteration  to  be,  from  its  extreme 
minuteness,  ‘ invisible  ’ and  ‘ insensible,’  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  molecular,  is  likewise  evident. 
I can  therefore  imagine  the  delight  with  which  he 
would  hear  me  speak  when  I say,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a matter  of  keen-sighted  speculation,  but 
a matter  of  carefully  demonstrated  fact,  that  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  nothing 

1 Leviathan , pt.  i.  chaps,  i.  and  vi. 
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more  than  a knowledge  of  motion.  For  all  the 
forms  of  energy  have  now  been  proved  to  be  but 
modes  of  motion  ; and  even  matter,  if  not  in  its 
ultimate  constitution  vortical  motion,  at  all  events 
is  known  to  us  only  as  changes  of  motion  : all 
that  we  perceive  in  what  we  call  matter  is  change 
in  modes  of  motion.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  it  is  that  moves  ; we  only  know  that  when 
some  modes  of  motion  pass  into  other  modes,  we 
perceive  what  we  understand  by  matter.  It  would 
take  me  too  long  to  justify  this  general  statement 
so  that  it  should  be  intelligible  to  every  one  ; but 
I am  confident  that  all  persons  who  understand 
such  subjects  will,  when  they  think  about  it,  accept 
this  general  statement  as  one  which  is  universally 
true.  And,  if  so,  they  will  agree  with  Hobbes  that 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  a know- 
ledge of  motion. 

Now,  if  it  would  have  been  thus  a joy  to  Hobbes 
to  have  heard  to-day  how  thoroughly  he  has  been 
justified  in  his  views  touching  the  external  world* 
with  no  less  joy  would  he  have  heard  that  he  has 
been  equally  justified  in  his  views  touching  the 
internal  world.  For  it  has  now  been  proved,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  those  invisible  movements  which  he  inferred 
that  the  nervous  system  is  enabled  to  perform  its 
varied  functions. 

To  many  among  the  different  kinds  of  movement 
going  on  in  the  external  world,  the  animal  body  is 
adapted  to  respond  by  its  own  movements  as  best 
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suits  its  own  welfare  ; and  the  mechanism  whereby 
this  is  effected  is  the  neuro-muscular  system. 
Those  kinds  of  movement  going  on  in  the  external 
world  which  are  competent  to  evoke  responsive 
movements  in  the  animal  body  are  called  by  physi- 
ologists stimuli.  When  a stimulus  falls  upon  the 
appropriate  sensory  surface,  a wave  of  molecular 
movement  is  sent  up  the  attached  sensory  nerve 
to  a nerve-centre,  which  thereupon  issues  another 
wave  of  molecular  movement  down  a motor  nerve 
to  the  group  of  muscles  over  whose  action  it 
presides  ; and  when  the  muscles  receive  this  wave 
of  nervous  influence  they  contract.  This  kind  of 
response  to  stimuli  is  purely  mechanical,  or  non- 
mental, and  is  ordinarily  termed  reflex  action. 
The  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  and  lower  part  of  the 
brain  are  made  up  of  nerve-centres  of  reflex 
action  ; and,  in  the  result,  we  have  a wonderfully 
perfect  machine  in  the  animal  body  considered  as 
a whole.  For  while  the  various  sensory  surfaces 
are  severally  adapted  to  respond  to  different  kinds 
of  external  movement — the  eye  to  light,  the  ear  to 
sound,  and  so  on— any  of  these  surfaces  may  be 
brought  into  suitable  relation  with  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-centres  and  their  intercommunications. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  machinery  of  the  body. 
We  must  now  turn  to  consider  the  corporeal  seat 
of  the  mind,  or  the  only  part  of  the  nervous  system 
wherein  the  agitation  of  nervous  matter  is  accom- 
panied with  consciousness.  This  is  composed  of 
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a double  nerve-centre,  which  occurs  in  all  verte- 
brated  animals,  and  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
called  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  man  this 
double  nerve-centre  is  so  large  that  it  completely 
fills  the  arch  of  the  skull,  as  far  down  as  the  level 
of  the  eyebrows.  The  two  hemispheres  of  which 
it  consists  meet  face  to  face  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  skull,  from  the  top  of  the  nose  backwards. 
Each  hemisphere  is  composed  of  two  conspicuously 
distinct  parts,  called  respectively  the  grey  matter 
and  the  white  matter.  The  grey  matter  is  ex- 
ternal, enveloping  the  white  matter  like  a skull- 
cap, and  is  composed  of  an  inconceivable  number 
of  nerve-cells  connected  together  by  nerve-fibres. 
It  is  computed  that  in  a human  brain  there  cannot 
be  less  than  a thousand  millions  of  cells,  and  five 
thousand  millions  of  fibres.  The  white  matter 
is  composed  only  of  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  down- 
wards in  great  strands  of  conducting  tissue  to  the 
lower  centres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  So  that 
the  whole  constitutes  one  system,  with  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  at  the  apex  or 
crown. 

That  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  the  exclusive  seat  of  mind  is  proved  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  to  the  animal  kingdom 
as  a whole,  we  find  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
intelligence  of  species  varies  with  the  mass  of  this 
grey  matter.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  find  that  the 
process  of  mental  evolution,  on  its  physical  side, 
has  consisted  in  the  progressive  development  of 
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this  grey  matter  superimposed  upon  the  pre-existing 
nervous  machinery,  until  it  has  attained  its  latest 
and  maximum  growth  in  man. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  that  when  the  grey 
matter  is  experimentally  removed  from  the  brain 
of  animals,  the  animals  continue  to  ‘live  ; but  are 
completely  deprived  of  intelligence.  All  the  lower 
nerve-centres  continue  to  perform  their  mechanical 
adjustments  in  response  to  suitable  stimulation  ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  under  the  government  of 
the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a bird  is  muti- 
lated in  this  way,  it  will  continue  to  perform  all  its 
reflex  adjustments — such  as  sitting  on  a perch, 
using  its  wings  when  thrown  into  the  air,  and  so 
forth  ; but  it  no  longer  remembers  its  nest  or  its 
young,  and  will  starve  to  death  in  the  midst  of  its 
food,  unless  it  be  fed  artificially. 

Again,  if  the  grey  matter  of  only  one  hemisphere 
be  removed,  the  mind  is  taken  away  from  the 
corresponding  (i.  e.  the  opposite)  side  of  the  body, 
while  it  remains  intact  on  the  other  side.  For 
example,  if  a dog  be  deprived  of  one  hemispheie, 
the  eye  which  was  supplied  from  it  with  nerve- 
fibres  continues  able  to  see,  or  to  transmit  im- 
pressions to  the  lower  nerve-centre  called  the  optic 
ganglion ; for  this  eye  will  then  mechanically 
follow  the  hand  waved  in  front  of  it.  But  if  the 
hand  should  hold  a piece  of  meat,  the  dog  will 
show  no  mental  recognition  of  the  meat,  which  of 
course  it  will  immediately  seize  if  exposed  to  the 
view  of  its  other  eye.  The  same  thing  is  found  to 
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happen  in  the  case  of  birds  : on  the  injured  side 
sensation , or  the  power  of  responding  to  a stimulus, 
remains  intact ; while  perception , or  the  power  of 
mental  recognition,  is  destroyed. 

This  description  applies  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  a whole.  But  of  course 
the  question  next  arises  whether  it  only  acts  as 
a whole,  or  whether  there  is  any  localization  of 
different  intellectual  faculties  in  different  parts  of 
it.  Now,  in  answer  to  this  question,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  definitely 
localized  in  a part  of  the  grey  matter  lying  just 
behind  the  forehead  ; for,  when  this  part  is  injured, 
a man  loses  all  power  of  expressing  even  the  most 
simple  ideas  in  words,  while  the  ideas  themselves 
remain  as  clear  as  ever.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
each  individual  only  this  part  of  one  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  used  ; and  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  left-handed  persons  use  the  opposite  side 
from  right-handed.  Moreover,  when  the  side  which 
is  habitually  in  use  is  destroyed,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  other  hemisphere  begins  to  learn  its 
work,  so  that  the  patient  may  in  time  recover  his 
use  of  language. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  important  dis- 
covery has  been  made,  that  by  stimulating  with 
electricity  the  surface  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
hemispheres,  muscular  movements  are  evoked  ; and 
that  certain  patches  of  the  grey  matter,  when  thus 
stimulated,  always  throw  into  action  the  same 
groups  of  muscles.  In  other  words,  there  are 
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definite  local  areas  of  grey  matter,  which,  when 
stimulated,  throw  into  action  definite  groups  of 
muscles.  The  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
has  now  been  in  large  measure  explored  and 
mapped  out  with  reference  to  these  so-called  motor- 
centres  ; and  thus  our  knowledge  of  the  neuro- 
muscular machinery  of  the  higher  animals  (including 
man)  has  been  very  greatly  furthered.  Here  I may 
observe  parenthetically  that,  as  the  brain  is  in- 
sentient to  injuries  inflicted  upon  its  own  substance, 
none  of  the  experiments  to  which  I have  alluded 
entail  any  suffering  to  the  animals  experimented 
upon  ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  important  infor- 
mation which  has  thus  been  gained  could  not  have 
been  gained  by  any  other  method.  I may  also 
observe  that  as  these  motor-centres  occur  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  a strong  probability 
arises  that  they  are  not  only  the  motor-centres,  but 
also  the  volitional  centres  which  originate  the 
intellectual  commands  for  the  contraction  of  this 
and  that  group  of  muscles.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  interrogate  an  animal  whether,  when  we 
stimulate  a motor-centre,  we  arouse  in  the  animal’s 
mind  an  act  of  will  to  throw  the  corresponding 
group  of  muscles  into  action  ; but  that  these  motor- 
centres  are  really  centres  of  volition  is  pointed  to 
by  the  fact,  that  electrical  stimuli  have  no  longer 
any  effect  upon  them  when  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  animal  are  suspended  by  anaesthetics,  nor  in  the 
case  of  young  animals  where  the  mental  faculties 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed  to  admit 
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of  voluntary  co-ordination  among  the  muscles  which 
are  concerned.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  on  stimulating  artificially  these  motor- 
centres  of  the  brain,  a physiologist  is  actually 
playing  from  without,  and  at  his  own  pleasure,  upon 
the  volitions  of  the  animal. 

Turning,  now,  from  this  brief  description  of  the 
structure  and  leading  functions  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  I propose  to  consider 
what  we  know  about  the  molecular  movements 
which  go  on  in  different  parts  of  this  system,  and 
which  are  concerned  in  all  the  processes  of  reflex  ad- 
justment, sensation,  perception,  emotion,  instinct, 
thought,  and  volition. 

First  of  all,  the  rate  at  which  these  molecular 
movements  travel  through  a nerve  has  been 
measured,  and  found  to  be  about  ioo  feet  per 
second,  or  somewhat  more  than  a mile  a minute, 
in  the  nerves  of  a frog.  In  the  nerves  of  a mammal 
it  is  just  about  twice  as  fast ; so  that  if  London 
were  connected  with  New  York  by  means  of 
a mammalian  nerve  instead  of  an  electric  cable, 
it  would  require  nearly  a whole  day  for  a message 
to  pass. 

Next,  the  time  has  also  been  measured  which  is 
required  by  a nerve-centre  to  perform  its  part  in 
a reflex  action,  -where  no  thought  or  consciousness 
is  involved.  This  time,  in  the  case  of  the  winking 
reflex,  and  apart  from  the  time  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  molecular  waves  up  and  down  the 
sensory  and  motor  nerves,  is  about  of  a second. 
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Such  is  the  rate  at  which  a nerve-centre  conducts 
its  operations  when  no  consciousness  or  volition  is 
involved.  Rut  when  consciousness  and  volition  are 
involved,  or  when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
called  into  play,  the  time  required  is  considerably 
greater.  For  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
hemispheres  which  are  comprised  in  perceiving 
a simple  sensation  (such  as  an  electrical  shock)  and 
the  volitional  act  of  signalling  the  perception,  cannot 
be  performed  in  less  than  y1^  of  a second,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  time  required  by  the 
lower  nerve-centres  for  the  performance  of  a reflex 
action.  Other  experiments  prove  that  the  more 
complex  an  act  of  perception,  the  more  time  is 
required  for  its  performance.  Thus,  when  the 
experiment  is  made  to  consist,  not  merely  in 
signalling  a perception,  but  in  signalling  one  of  two 
or  more  perceptions  (such  as  an  electrical  shock  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  hands,  which  of  five  letters 
is  suddenly  exposed  to  view,  &c.),  a longer  time  is 
required  for  the  more  complex  process  of  dis- 
tinguishing which  of  the  two  or  more  expected 
stimuli  is  perceived,  and  in  determining  which  of 
the  appropriate  signals  to  make  in  response.  The 
time  consumed  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
meeting  a ‘dilemma’  of  this  kind  is  from  \ to  ^ 
of  a second  longer  than  that  which  they  consume 
in  the  case  of  a simpler  perception.  Therefore, 
whenever  mental  operations  are  concerned,  a re- 
latively much  greater  time  is  required  for  a nerve- 
centre  to  perform  its  adjustments  than  when  a 
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merely  mechanical  or  non-mental  response  is 
needed;  and  the  more  complex  the  mental  opeia 
tion  the  more  time  is  necessary.  Such  may  be 
termed  the  physiology  of  deliberation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  rate  at  which  molecular 
movements  travel  through  nerves,  and  the  times 
which  nerve-centres  consume  in  performing  their 
molecular  adjustments.  We  may  next  consider 
the  researches  which  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  months  upon  the  rates  of  these  movements 
themselves,  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
with  which  the  particles  of  nervous  matter  oscillate. 

If,  by  means  of  a suitable  apparatus,  a muscle  is 
made  to  record  its  own  contraction,  we  find  that 
during  all  the  time  it  is  in  contraction,  it  is  undei- 
going  a vibratory  movement  at  the  rate  of  about 
nine  pulsations  per  second.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  movement  ? The  meaning  is  that  the  act  of 
will  in  the  brain,  which  serves  as  a stimulus  to  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  is  accompanied  by  a 
vibratory  movement  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  ; 
that  this  movement  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  nine 
pulsations  per  second  ; and  that  the  muscle  is  giving 
a separate  or  distinct  contraction  in  response  to 
every  one  of  these  nervous  pulsations.  That  such 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  rhythm  in  the  muscle 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if,  instead  of  contracting 
a muscle  by  an  act  of  the  will,  it  be  contracted  by 
means  of  a rapid  series  of  electrical  shocks  playing 
upon  its  attached  nerve,  the  record  then  furnished 
shows  a similar  trembling  going  on  in  the  muscle 
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as  in  the  previous  case;  but  the  tremors  of  contrac- 
tion are  now  no  longer  at  the  rate  of  nine  per 
second  : they  correspond  beat  for  beat  with  the 
interruptions  of  the  electrical  current.  That  is  to 
say,  the  muscle  is  responding  separately  to  every 
separate  stimulus  which  it  receives  through  the 
nerve ; and  further  experiment  shows  that  it  is 
able  thus  to  keep  time  with  the  separate  shocks, 
even  though  these  be  made  to  follow  one  another 
so  rapidly  as  1,000  per  second.  Therefore  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  slow  rhythm  of  nine  per 
second  under  the  influence  of  volitional  stimulation, 
represents  the  rate  at  which  the  muscle  is  receiving 
so  many  separate  impulses  from  the  brain:  the 
muscle  is  keeping  time  with  the  molecular  vibra- 
tions going  on  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  at  the 
rate  of  nine  beats  per  second.  Careful  tracings 
show  that  this  rate  cannot  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  volitional  stimulus  ; but  some 
individuals — and  those  usually  who  are  of  quickest 
intelligence— display  a somewhat  quicker  rate  of 
rhythm,  which  may  be  as  high  as  eleven  per  second. 
Moreover,  it  is  found  that  by  stimulating  with 
strychnine  any  of  the  centres  of  reflex  action, 
pretty  nearly  the  same  rate  of  rhythm  is  exhibited 
by  the  muscles  thus  thrown  into  contraction  ; so 
that  all  the  nerve-cells  in  the  body  are  thus  shown 
to  have  in  their  vibrations  pretty  nearly  the  same 
period,  and  not  to  be  able  to  vibrate  with  any 
other.  For  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  electrical 
shocks  are  allowed  to  play  upon  the  grey  matter 
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of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nerve-trunks  proceeding  from  them  to  the 
muscles,  the  muscles  always  show  the  same  rhythm 
of  about  nine  beats  per  second  : the  nerve-cells, 
unlike  the  nerve-fibres,  refuse  to  keep  time  with 
the  electric  shocks,  and  will  only  respond  to  them 
by  vibrating  at  their  own  intrinsic  rate  of  nine 
beats  per  second. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  rate  of  molecular 
vibration  which  goes  on  in  nerve-centres.  But  the 
rate  of  such  vibration  which  goes  on  in  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  may  be  very  much  more  rapid.  For 
while  a nerve-centre  is  only  able  to  originate  a 
vibration  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  beats  per 
second,  a motor-nerve,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
able  to  transmit  a vibration  of  at  least  1,000  beats 
per  second ; and  a sensory  nerve  which  at  the 
surface  of  its  expansion  is  able  to  respond  differently 
to  differences  of  musical  pitch,  of  temperature,  and 
even  of  colour,  is  probably  able  to  vibrate  very 
much  more  rapidly  even  than  this.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  vibrate  in  actual  unison,  or  syn- 
chronize, with  these  external  sources  of  stimula- 
tion ; but  we  are,  I think,  bound  to  conclude  that 
they  must  vibrate  in  some  numerical  proportion 
to  them  (else  we  should  not  perceive  objective 
differences  in  sound,  temperature,  or  colour) ; and 
even  this  implies  that  they  are  probably  able  to 
vibrate  at  some  enormous  rate. 

With  further  reference  to  these  molecular  move- 
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ments  in  sensory  nerves,  the  following  important 
observation  has  been  made — viz.  that  there  is  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  amount  of  agitation 
produced  in  a sensory  nerve,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  corresponding  sensation.  This  ratio  is  not 
a direct  one.  As  Fechner  states  it,  e Sensation 
varies,  not  as  the  stimulus,  but  as  the  logarithm  of 
the  stimulus.’  Thus,  for  instance,  if  1,000  candles 
are  all  throwing  their  light  upon  the  same  screen, 
we  should  require  ten  more  candles  to  be  added 
before  our  eyes  could  perceive  any  difference  in 
the  amount  of  illumination.  But  if  we  begin  with 
only  100  candles  shining  upon  the  screen,  we 
should  perceive  an  increase  in  the  illumination  by 
adding  a single  candle.  And  what  is  true  of  sight 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  senses : if  any 
stimulus  is  increased,  the  smallest  increase  of  sensa- 
tion first  occurs  when  the  stimulus  rises  one  per 
cent,  above  its  original  intensity.  Such  being  the 
law  on  the  side  of  sensation,  suppose  that  we  place 
upon  the  optic  nerve  of  an  animal  the  wires  pro- 
ceeding from  a delicate  galvanometer,  we  find  that 
every  time  we  stimulate  the  eye  with  light,  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves,  showing  elec- 
trical changes  going  on  in  the  nerve,  caused  by  the 
molecular  agitations.  Now  these  electrical  changes 
are  found  to  vary  in  intensity  with  the  intensity  of 
the  light  used  as  a stimulus,  and  they  do  so  very 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  sensation  just 
mentioned.  So  we  say  that  in  sensation  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are,  as  it  were,  acting  the 
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part  of  galvanometers  in  appreciating  the  amount 
of  molecular  change  which  is  going  on  in  sensory 
nerves  ; and  that  they  record  their  readings  in  the 
mind  as  faithfully  as  a galvanometer  records  its 
readings  on  the  dial. 


Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  certain  features 
in  the  physiology  of  nervous  action,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  appreciated  by  means  of  physiological 
instruments.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  may  themselves  be  regarded  V 

as  such  instruments,  which  record  in  our  minds 
their  readings  of  changes  going  on  in  our  nerves. 

Hence,  when  other  physiological  instruments  fail 


us,  we  may  gain  much  additional  insight  touching 
the  movements  of  nervous  matter  by  attending  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  own  minds  ; for 
these  are  so  many  indices  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  I therefore  propose  next  to 
contemplate  the  mind,  considered  thus  as  a physio- 
logical instrument. 

The  same  scientific  instinct  which  led  Hobbes  so 
truly  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  physiology,  led 
him  not  less  truly  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  psy- 
chology. For  just  as  he  was  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  fundamental  principle  of  nerve-action  in  the 
vibration  of  molecules,  so  was  he  likewise  the  first  to 
enunciate  the  fundamental  principle  of  psychology 
in  the  association  of  ideas.  And  the  great  advance 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  made  since  his  day 
with  respect  to  both  these  principles,  entitles  us  to 
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be  much  more  confident  than  even  he  was  that  they 
are  in  some  way  intimately  united.  Moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  so  united  we  have  begun 
clearly  to  understand.  For  we  know  from  our 
study  of  nerve-action  in  general,  that  when  once  a 
wave  of  invisible  or  molecular  movement  passes 
through  any  line  of  nerve-structure,  it  leaves  behind 
it  a change  in  the  structure  such  that  it  is  after- 
wards more  easy  for  a similar  wave,  when  started 
from  the  same  point,  to  pursue  the  same  course. 
Or,  to  adopt  a simile  from  Hobbes,  just  as  water 
upon  a table  flows  most  readily  in  the  lines  which 
have  been  wetted  by  a previous  flow,  so  the 
invisible  waves  of  nerve-action  pass  most  readily  in 
the  lines  of  a previous  passage.  This  is  the  reason 
why  in  any  exercise  requiring  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, or  dexterity,  ‘ practice  makes  perfect : ’ the 
nerve-centres  concerned  learn  to  perform  their 
work  by  frequently  repeating  it,  because  in  this 
way  the  needful  lines  of  wave-movement  in  the 
structure  of  the  nerve-centre  are  rendered  more  and 
more  permeable  by  use.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
in  the  nerve-centres  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
wave-movement  of  this  kind  is  accompanied  with 
feeling.  Changes  of  consciousness  follow  step  by 
step  these  waves  of  movement  in  the  brain,  and 
therefore  when  on  two  successive  occasions  the 
waves  of  movement  pursue  the  same  pathway  in 
the  brain,  they  are  attended  with  a succession  of 
the  same  ideas  in  the  mind.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
tendency  of  ideas  to  rt’cur  in  the  same  order  as  that 
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in  which  they  have  previously  occurred,  is  merely 
an  obverse  expression  of  the  fact  that  lines  of  wave- 
movement  in  the  brain  become  more  and  more 
permeable  by  use.  So  it  comes  that  a child  can 
learn  its  lessons  by  frequently  repeating  them  ; so 
it  is  that  all  our  knowledge  is  accumulated  ; and  so 
it  is  that  all  our  thinking  is  conducted. 

A wholly  new  field  of  inquiry  is  thus  opened  up. 
By  using  our  own  consciousness  as  a physiological 
instrument  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  we  are  able  to 
learn  a great  deal  about  the  dynamics  of  brain- 
action  concerning  which  we  should  otherwise 
remain  in  total  ignorance.  But  the  field  of  inquiry 
thus  opened  up  is  too  large  for  me  to  enter  upon 
to-day.  I will  therefore  merely  observe,  in  general 
terms,  that  although  we  are  still  very  far  from 
understanding  the  operations  of  the  brain  in 
thought,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question  that 
in  these  operations  of  the  brain  we  have  what 
I may  term  the  objective  machinery  of  thought. 
‘ Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds  in- 
differently,’ said  Hobbes.  Starting  from  this  fact, 
modern  physiology  has  clearly  shown  why  it  is 
a fact ; and  looking  to  the  astonishing  rate  at  which 
the  science  of  physiology  is  now  advancing,  I think 
we  may  fairly  expect  that  within  a time  less  remote 
than  the  two  centuries  which  now  separate  us  from 
Hobbes,  the  course  of  ideas  in  a given  train  of 
thought  will  admit  of  having  its  footsteps  tracked 
in  the  corresponding  pathways  of  the  brain.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  even  now  we  know  enough 
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to  say  that,  whether  or  not  these  footsteps  will 
ever  admit  of  being  thus  tracked  in  detail,  they  are 
all  certainly  present  in  the  cerebral  structures  of 
each  one  of  us.  What  we  know  on  the  side  of 
mind  as  logical  sequence,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
nervous  system  nothing  more  than  a passage  of 
nervous  energy  through  one  series  of  cells  and 
fibres  rather  than  through  another:  what  we 
recognize  as  truth  is  merely  the  fact  of  the  brain 
vibrating  in  tune  with  Nature. 

Such  being  the  intimate  relation  between  nerve- 
action  and  mind-action,  it  has  become  the  scienti- 
fically orthodox  teaching  that  the  two  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
place,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  said 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  lectures 
‘ We  have  as  much  reason  for  regarding  the  mode 
of  motion  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  the 
state  of  consciousness,  as  we  have  for  regarding  any 
event  as  the  cause  of  another.’  And,  by  way  of 
perfectly  logical  deduction  from  this  statement, 
Professor  Huxley  argues  that  thought  and  feeling 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  determining 
action  : they  are  merely  the  bye-products  of  cere- 
bration, or,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  indices  of  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  brain.  Under  this  view 
we  are  all  what  he  terms  conscious  automata,  or 
machines  which  happen,  as  it  were  by  chance,  to  be 
conscious  of  some  of  their  own  movements.  But 
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the  consciousness  is  altogether  adventitious,  and 
hears  the  same  ineffectual  relation  to  the  activity 
of  the  brain  as  a steam-whistle  bears  to  the  activity 
of  a locomotive,  or  the  striking  of  a clock  to  the 
time-keeping  adjustments  of  the  clock-work.  Here, 
again,  we  meet  with  an  echo  of  Hobbes,  who 
opens  his  work  on  the  Commonwealth  with  these 
words : — 

‘Nature,  the  art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  governs  the 
world,  is  by  the  art  of  man,  as  in  many  other  things,  in  this 
also  imitated,  that  it  can  make  an  artificial  animal.  For 
seeing  life  is  but  a motion  of  limbs,  the  beginning  whereof  is 
in  the  principal  part  within ; why  may  we  not  say,  that  all 
automata  (engines  that  move  themselves  by  springs  and 
wheels  as  doth  a watch),  have  an  artificial  life?  For  what 
is  the  heart , but  a spring-,  and  the  nerves , but  so  many 
strings ; and  the  joints , but  so  many  wheels , giving  motion 
to  the  whole  body,  such  as  was  intended  by  the  artificer 1 ? ’ 

Now,  this  theory  of  conscious  automatism  is  not 
merely  a legitimate  outcome  of  the  theory  that 
nervous  changes  are  the  causes  of  mental  changes, 
but  it  is  logically  the  only  possible  outcome.  Nor 
do  I see  any  way  in  which  this  theory  can  be 
fought  on  grounds  of  physiology.  If  we  persist  in 
regarding  the  association  between  brain  and  thought 
exclusively  from  a physiological  point  of  view,  we 
must  of  necessity  be  materialists.  Further,  so  far 
as  we  are  physiologists  our  materialism  can  do  us 
no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  us  of  the 
utmost  service,  as  at  once  the  simplest  physiological 
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explanation  of  facts  already  known,  and  the  best 
working  hypothesis  to  guide  us  in  our  further 
researches.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  theory  of  materialism  is  true.  The  bells  of 
St.  Mary’s  over  the  way  always  ring  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  University  sermon  ; yet  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sermon, 
although,  as  long  as  the  association  remains  constant, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  assuming,  for  any 
practical  purposes,  that  it  is  so.  But  just  as  we 
should  be  wrong  in  concluding,  if  we  did  not 
happen  to  know  so  much  about  the  matter  as  we 
do,  that  the  University  sermon  is  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  bells  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
so  we  may  be  similarly  wrong  if  we  were  definitely 
to  conclude  that  the  sermon  is  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  a number  of  little  nerve-cells  in  the 
brain  of  the  preacher. 

Now,  if  time  permitted,  and  if  I supposed  that 
you  would  all  care  to  go  with  me  into  matters  of 
some  abstruseness,  I could  certainly  prove  that 
whatever  the  connexion  between  body  and  mind 
may  be,  we  have  the  best  possible  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  it  is  not  a causal  connexion.  These 
reasons  are,  of  course,  extra-physiological ; but 
they  are  not  on  this  account  less  conclusive. 
Within  the  limits  of  a lecture,  however,  I can 
only  undertake  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  what 
I take  to  be  the  overwhelming  argument  against 
materialism. 

We  have  first  the  general  fact  that  all  our  know- 
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ledge  of  motion,  and  so  of  matter,  is  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  modifications  of  mind.  That  is 
to  say,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world — 
including  the  knowledge  of  our  own  brains — is 
merely  a knowledge  of  our  own  mental  states. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  we  do  not  even  require  to 
go  so  far  as  the  irrefutable  position  of  Berkeley, 
that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  without  the 
medium  of  mind,  or  of  being  without  knowing,  is 
inconceivable.  It  is  enough  to  take  our  stand  on  a 
lower  level  of  abstraction,  and  to  say  that  whether 
or  not  an  external  world  can  exist  apart  from  mind 
in  any  absolute  or  inconceivable  sense,  at  any  rate 
it  cannot  do  so  for  us.  We  cannot  think  any  of 
the  facts  of  external  nature  without  presupposing 
the  existence  of  a mind  which  thinks  them  ; and 
therefore,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  concerned,  mind 
is  necessarily  prior  to  everything  else.  It  is  for  us 
the  only  mode  of  existence  which  is  real  in  its  own 
right ; and  to  it,  as  to  a standard,  all  other  modes 
of  existence  which  may  be  zzzferred  must  be  z'z’ferred. 
Therefore,  if  we  say  that  mind  is  a function  of 
motion,  we  are  only  saying,  in  somewhat  confused 
terminology,  that  mind  is  a function  of  itself. 

Such,  then,  I take  to  be  a general  refutation  of 
materialism.  To  use  but  a mild  epithet,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  theory  is  unphilosophical,  seeing 
that  it  assumes  one  thing  to  be  produced  by  another 
thing,  in  spite  of  an  obvious  demonstration  that 
the  alleged  effect  is  necessarily  prior  to  its  cause. 
Such,  I say,  is  a general  refutation  of  materialism. 
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But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  ‘Motion,,  says 
Hobbes,  ‘ produceth  nothing  but  motion  ; ’ and 
yet  he  immediately  proceeds  to  assume  that  in 
the  case  of  the  brain  it  produces,  not  only  motion, 
but  mind.  He  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
with  respect  to  its  movements  the  animal  body 
resembles  an  engine  or  a watch ; and  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  products  of  highei 
evolution  in  watch-making,  he  might  with  full 
propriety  have  argued,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
compensating  balance,  whereby  a watch  adjusts 
its  own  movements  in  adaptation  to  external 
changes  of  temperature,  a watch  is  exhibiting 
the  mechanical  aspect  of  volition.  And,  similarly, 
it  is  perhaps  possible  to  conceive  that  the  principles 
of  mechanism  might  be  more  and  more  extended 
in  their  effects,  until,  in  so  marvellously  perfected 
a structure  as  the  human  brain,  all  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  body  might  be  originated  in  the 
same  mechanical  manner  as  are  the  compensating 
movements  of  a watch ; for  this,  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  no  more  than  happens  in  the  case 
of  all  the  nerve-centres  other  than  the  ceiebral 
hemispheres.  If  this  were  so,  motion  would  be 
producing  nothing  but  motion,  and  upon  the 
subject  of  brain-action  there  would  be  nothing 
further  to  say.  Without  consciousness  I should 
be  delivering  this  lecture ; without  consciousness 
you  would  be  hearing  it ; and  all  the  busy  brains 
in  this  University  would  be  conducting  their 
researches,  or  preparing  for  their  examinations, 
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mindlessly.  Strange  as  such  a state  of  things 
might  be,  still  motion  would  be  producing  nothing 
but  motion  ; and,  therefore,  if  there  were  any  mind 
to  contemplate  the  facts,  it  would  encounter  no 
philosophical  paradox : it  would  merely  have  to 
conclude  that  such  were  the  astonishing  possibilities 
of  mechanism.  But,  as  the  facts  actually  stand,  we 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  find,  indeed, 
that  up  to  a certain  level  of  complexity  mechanism 
alone  is  able  to  perform  all  the  compensations  or 
adjustments  which  are  performed  by  the  animal 
body ; but  we  also  find  that  beyond  this  level  such 
compensations  or  adjustments  are  never  performed 
without  the  intervention  of  consciousness.  There- 
fore, the  theory  of  automatism  has  to  meet  the 
unanswerable  question — How  is  it  that  in  the 
machinery  of  the  brain  motion  produces  this 
something  which  is  not  motion  ? Science  has  now 
definitely  proved  the  correlation  of  all  the  forces  ; 
and  this  means  that  if  any  kind  of  motion  could 
produce  anything  else  that  is  not  motion,  it  would 
be  producing  that  which  science  would  be  bound 
to  regard  as  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
a miracle.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  take  our  stand 
upon  science — and  this  is  what  materialism  professes 
to  do — we  are  logically  bound  to  conclude,  not 
merely  that  the  evidence  of  causation  from  body 
to  mind  is  not  so  cogent  as  that  of  causation  in  any 
other  case,  but  that  in  this  particular  case  causation 
may  be  proved,  again  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a physical  impossibility. 
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To  adduce  only  one  other  consideration.  Apart 
from  all  that  I have  said,  is  it  not  in  itself  a 
strikingly  suggestive  fact  that  consciousness  only, 
yet  always,  appears  upon  the  scene  when  the 
adjustive  actions  of  any  animal  body  rise  above 
the  certain  level  of  intricacy  to  which  I have 
alluded  ? Surely  this  large  and  general  fact  points 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
performance  of  these  more  complex  adjustments, 
consciousness — or  the  power  of  feeling  and  the 
power  of  willing — is  of  some  use.  Assuredly  on 
the  principles  of  evolution,  which  materialists  at 
all  events  cannot  afford  to  disregard,  it  would  be  a 
wholly  anomalous  fact  that  so  wide  and  important 
a class  of  faculties  as  those  of  mind  should  have 
become  developed  in  constantly  ascending  degrees 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  if  they  were  entirely 
without  use  to  animals.  And,  be  it  observed,  this 
consideration  holds  good  whatever  views  we  may 
happen  to  entertain  upon  the  special  theory  of 
natural  selection.  For  the  consideration  stands 
upon  the  general  fact  that  all  the  organs  and 
functions  of  animals  are  of  use  to  animals  : we 
never  meet,  on  any  large  or  general  scale,  with 
organs  and  functions  which  are  wholly  adventitious. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  general  principle  fails 
just  where  its  presence  is  most  required,  and  that 
the  highest  functions  of  the  highest  organs  of  the 
highest  animals  stand  out  of  analogy  with  all  other 
functions  in  being  themselves  functionless?  To 
this  question  I,  for  one,  can  only  answer,  and 
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answer  unequivocally,  No.  As  a rational  being 
who  waits  to  take  a wider  view  of  the  facts  than 
that  which  is  open  to  the  one  line  of  research 
pursued  by  the  physiologist,  I am  forced  to  con- 
clude that  not  without  a reason  does  mind  exist 
in  the  frame  of  things  ; and  that  apart  from  the 
activity  of  mind,  whereby  motion  is  related  to  that 
which  is  not  motion,  this  planet  could  never  have 
held  the  wonderful  being,  who  in  multiplying  has 
replenished  the  earth  and  subdued  it — holding 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  touching  this  mysterious 
union  of  mind  and  motion  ? Having  found  it 
physically  impossible  that  there  should  be  a causal 
connexion  proceeding  from  motion  to  mind,  shall 
we  try  to  reverse  the  terms,  and  suppose  a causal 
connexion  proceeding  from  mind  to  motion  ? This 
is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  popular  theory — 
the  theory  of  spiritualism.  And,  no  doubt,  in  one 
important  respect  it  is  less  unphilosophical  than 
the  opposite  theory  of  materialism.  For  spiritualism 
supposes  the  causation  to  proceed  from  that  which 
is  the  source  of  our  idea  of  causality — the  mind  : 
not  from  that  into  which  this  idea  has  been  read — 
the  brain.  Therefore,  if  causation  were  to  be 
accepted  as  a possibility  either  way,  it  would  be 
less  unreasonable  to  suppose  mental  changes  the 
causes  of  material  changes  than  vice  versa  ; for  we 
should  then  at  least  be  starting  from  the  basis  of 
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immediate  knowledge,  instead  of  from  the  reflection 
of  that  knowledge  in  what  we  call  the  external 
world.  Seeing  that  the  external  world  is  known 
to  us  only  as  motion,  it  is  logically  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  infer  its  own  causation  from  the 
external  world  ; for  this  would  be  to  infer  that  it 
is  an  effect  of  motion,  which  would  be  the  same 
as  saying  that  it  is  an  effect  of  its  own  knowledge ; 
and  this  would  be  absurd.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  thus  logically  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
infer  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  its  own 
knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  may  have  in 
some  measure  the  power  of  producing  what  it 
knows  as  motion.  And  when  the  mind  does  infer 
this,  no  logic  on  earth  is  able  to  touch  the  inference  ; 
the  position  of  pure  idealism  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument.  Nevertheless,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  momentum  of  science.  For  if  mind  is 
supposed,  on  no  matter  how  small  a scale,  to  be 
a cause  of  motion,  the  fundamental  axiom  of  science 
is  impugned.  This  fundamental  axiom  is  that 
energy  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed — 
that  just  as  motion  can  produce  nothing  but  motion, 
so,  conversely,  motion  can  be  produced  by  nothing 
but  motion.  Regarded,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  science,  the  theory  of  spiritualism 
is  in  precisely  the  same  case  as  the  theory  of 
materialism  : that  is  to  say,  if  the  supposed  causa- 
tion takes  place,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  do  so 
by  way  of  miracle. 

And  this  is  a conclusion  which  the  more  clear- 
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sighted  of  the  idealists  have  expressly  recognized. 
That  subtle  and  most  entertaining  thinker,  for 
example,  the  late  Professor  Green  of  Oxford,  has 
said  that  the  self-conscious  volition  of  man  ‘ does 
not  consist  in  a series  of  natural  events,  ...  is  not 
natural  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term  ; not 
natural  at  any  rate  in  any  sense  in  which  natural- 
ness would  imply  its  determination  by  antecedent 
events,  or  by  conditions  of  which  it  is  not  itself  the 
source.’ 

Thus  the  theory  of  spiritualism,  although  not 
directly  refutable  by  any  process  of  logic,  is 
certainly  enfeebled  by  its  collision  with  the  instincts 
of  physical  science.  In  necessarily  holding  the  facts 
of  consciousness  and  volition  super-natural,  extra- 
natural, or  non-natural,  the  theory  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  continuity. 

Spiritualism  being  thus  unsatisfactory,  and  mate- 
rialism impossible,  is  there  yet  any  third  hypothesis 
in  which  we  may  hope  to  find  intellectual  lest? 
In  my  opinion  there  is.  If  we  unite  in  a higher 
synthesis  the  elements  both  of  spiritualism  and  of 
materialism,  we  obtain  a product  which  satisfies 
every  fact  of  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
observation  on  the  other.  The  manner  in  which 
this  synthesis  may  be  effected  is  perfectly  simple. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  antithesis  between 
mind  and  motion — subject  and  object  is  itself 
phenomenal  or  apparent : not  absolute  or  real. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  seeming  duality 
is  relative  to  our  modes  of  apprehension  ; and, 
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therefore,  that  any  change  taking  place  in  the 
mind,  and  any  corresponding  change  taking  place 
in  the  brain,  are  really  not  two  changes,  but  one 
change.  When  a violin  is  played  upon  we  hear 
a musical  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  we  see 
a vibration  of  the  strings.  Relatively  to  our 
consciousness,  therefore,  we  have  here  two  sets  of 
changes,  which  appear  to  be  very  different  in  kind  ; 
yet  we  know  that  in  an  absolute  sense  they  are  one 
and  the  same : we  know  that  the  diversity  in 
consciousness  is  created  only  by  the  difference  in 
our  modes  of  perceiving  the  same  event — whether 
we  see  or  whether  we  hear  the  vibration  of  the 
strings.  Similarly,  we  may  suppose  that  a vibra- 
tion of  nerve-strings  and  a process  of  thought 
are  really  one  and  the  same  event,  which  is  dual 
or  diverse  only  in  relation  to  our  modes  of  per- 
ceiving it. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  theory  is  that  it 
supposes  only  one  stream  of  causation,  in  which 
both  mind  and  motion  are  simultaneously  concerned. 
The  theory,  therefore,  escapes  all  the  difficulties 
and  contradictions  with  which  both  spiritualism 
and  materialism  are  beset.  Thus,  motion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  producing  nothing  but  motion  ; mind- 
changes  nothing  but  mind-changes  : both  producing 
both  simultaneously,  neither  could  be  what  it  is 
without  the  other,  because  without  the  other  neither 
could  be  the  cause  which  in  fact  it  is.  Impossible, 
therefore,  is  the  supposition  of  the  materialist  that 
consciousness  is  adventitious,  or  that  in  the  absence 
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of  mind  changes  of  brain  could  be  what  they  are;  for 
it  belongs  to  the  very  causation  of  these  changes  that 
they  should  have  a mental  side.  1 he  use  of  mind 
to  animals  is  thus  rendered  apparent ; for  intelligent 
volition  is  thus  shown  to  be  a true  cause  of  adjustive 
movement,  in  that  the  cerebration  which  it  involves 
could  not  otherwise  be  possible : the  causation 
would  not  otherwise  be  complete. 

A simple  illustration  may  serve  at  once  to  render 
this  doctrine  more  easily  intelligible,  and  to  show 
that,  if  accepted,  the  doctrine,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
terminates  the  otherwise  interminable  controversy 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

In  an  Edison  lamp  the  light  which  is  emitted 
from  the  burner  may  be  said  indifferently  to  be 
caused  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
going  on  in  the  carbon,  or  by  the  temperature  of 
the  carbon  ; for  this  rate  of  vibration  could  not  take 
place  in  the  carbon  without  constituting  that  degree 
of  temperature  which  affects  our  eyes  as  luminous. 
Similarly,  a train  of  thought  may  be  said  indif- 
ferently to  be  caused  by  brain-action  or  by  mind- 
action  ; for,  ex  hypothesis  the  one  could  not  take 
place  without  the  other.  Now,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  phenomena  of  volition  by  themselves, 
it  is  as  though  we  were  contemplating  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  by  themselves  : volition  is  produced 
by  mind  in  brain,  just  as  light  is  produced  by 
temperature  in  carbon.  And  just  as  we  may 
correctly  speak  of  light  as  the  cause,  say,  of  a 
photograph,  so  we  may  correctly  speak  of  volition 
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as  the  cause  of  bodily  movement.  That  parti- 
cular kind  of  physical  activity  which  takes  place 
in  the  carbon  could  not  take  place  without  the 
light  which  causes  a photograph  ; and,  similarly, 
that  particular  kind  of  physical  activity  which  takes 
place  in  the  brain  could  not  take  place  without  the 
volition  which  causes  a bodily  movement.  So  that 
volition  is  as  truly  a cause  of  bodily  movement  as 
is  the  physical  activity  of  the  brain ; seeing  that, 
in  an  absolute  sense,  the  cause  is  one  and  the  same. 
But  if  we  once  clearly  perceive  that  what  in  a relative 
sense  we  know  as  volition  is,  in  a similar  sense,  the 
cause  of  bodily  movement,  we  terminate  the  question 
touching  the  freedom  of  the  will.  For  this  question 
in  its  last  resort — and  apart  from  the  ambiguity 
which  has  been  thrown  around  it  by  some  of  our 
metaphysicians — is  merely  the  question  whether 
the  will  is  to  be  regarded  as  a cause  of  Nature. 
And  the  theory  which  we  have  now  before  us  sanc- 
tions the  doctrine  that  it  may  be  so  regarded,  if  only 
we  remember  that  its  causal  activity  depends  upon 
its  identity  with  the  obverse  aspect  known  as  cere- 
bration, without  which  identity  in  apparent  duality 
neither  volition  nor  cerebration  could  be  the  cause 
which  in  fact  they  are.  It  thus  becomes  a mere 
matter  of  phraseology  whether  we  speak  of  the  will 
determining,  or  being  determined  by,  changes  going 
on  in  the  external  world  ; just  as  it  is  but  a matter 
of  phraseology  whether  we  speak  of  temperature 
determining,  or  being  determined  by,  molecular 
vibration.  All  the  requirements  alike  of  the  free- 
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will  and  of  the  bond-will  hypotheses  are  thus  satisfied 
by  a synthesis  which  comprises  them  both.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  an  unc on- 
scious  automaton  to  do  the  work  or  to  perform  the 
adjustments  of  a conscious  agent,  as  it  would  be 
for  an  Edison  lamp  to  give  out  light  and  cause  a 
photograph  when  not  heated  by  an  electric  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for 
the  will  to  originate  bodily  movement  without  the 
occurrence  of  a strictly  physical  process  of  cerebra- 
tion, as  it  would  be  for  light  to  shine  in  an  Edison 
lamp  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  carbon-burner. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  theory  that  it  is  highly 
speculative,  not  verifiable  by  any  possible  experi- 
ment, and  therefore  at  best  is  but  a mere  guess. 
All  which  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  this  theory 
comes  to  us  as  the  only  one  which  is  logically 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  competent  to  satisfy 
the  facts  alike  of  the  outer  and  of  the  inner  world. 
It  is  a speculation  in  the  sense  of  not  being  verifiable 
by  experiment  ; but  it  has  much  more  value  than 
ordinarily  attaches  to  an  unverifiable  speculation, 
in  that  there  is  really  no  alternative  hypothesis  to 
be  considered : if  we  choose  to  call  it  a guess,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  remember  it  is  a guess  where 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  is  open.  Once 
more  to  quote  Hobbes,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  himself  a remarkable  instance  of  what  he  here 
says : * The  best  prophet  naturally  is  the  best 
guesser ; and  the  best  guesser,  he  that  is  most 
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versed  and  studied  in  the  matters  he  guesses  at.’ 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  best  prophet  is  not  the 
physiologist,  whose  guess  ends  in  materialism  ; nor 
the  purely  mental  philosopher,  whose  guess  ends  in 
spiritualism  ; but  rather  the  man  who,  being  ‘ versed 
and  studied  ’ in  all  the  facts  appertaining  to  both 
sides  of  the  matter,  ends  in  the  only  alternative 
guess  which  remains  open.  And  if  that  most 
troublesome  individual,  the  ' plain  man’  of  Locke, 
should  say  it  seems  at  least  opposed  to  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  a burning 
candle  or  a rolling  billiard-ball  substantially  the 
same  as  mind,  the  answer  is  that  if  he  could 
look  into  my  brain  at  this  moment  he  would  see 
nothing  there  but  motion  of  molecules,  or  motion 
of  masses ; and  apart  from  the  accident  of  my 
being  able  to  tell  him  so,  his  ‘ common  sense  ’ 
could  never  have  divined  that  these  motions  in  my 
brain  are  concerned  in  the  genesis  of  my  spoken 
thoughts. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  this  hypothesis  as  to  the 
substantial  identity  of  mind  and  motion,  two  impor- 
tant questions  arise ; and  I feel  that  some  reference 
to  these  questions  is  in  present  circumstances  forced 
upon  me,  because  they  have  both  been  considered 
in  precisely  the  same  connexion  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  that  was  ever  sent  out  into  the 
world  by  this  University.  I mean  the  late  Professor 
Clifford.  As  my  intimate  and  valued  friend,  I desire 
to  mention  his  name  in  this  place  with  all  the  affec- 
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tion.  as  well  as  with  all  the  admiration,  to  which 
I well  know  it  is  so  fully  entitled  ; and  if  I appear 
to  mention  him  only  in  order  to  disagree  with  him, 
this  is  only  because  I know  equally  well  that  in  his 
large  and  magnanimous  thought  differences  of 
philosophical  opinion  were  never  felt  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  friendship. 

In  his  well-known  lecture  on  Body  and  Mind. 
Professor  Clifford  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  identity 
which  we  are  now  considering,  and  from  it  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  in  the  case  of  cerebral 
processes  motion  is  one  with  mind,  the  same  must 
be  true  of  motion  wherever  it  occurs ; or,  as  he 
expressed  it  subsequently,  the  whole  universe  must 
be  made  of  mind-stuff.  But  in  his  view,  although 
matter  in  motion  presents  what  may  be  termed  the 
raw  material  of  mind,  it  is  only  in  the  highly  elabo- 
rated constitution  of  the  human  brain  that  this  raw 
material  is  sufficiently  wrought  up  to  yield  a self- 
conscious  personality.  Hence  the  dissolution  of 
a human  brain  implies  the  dissolution  of  a human 
mind  ; and  hence  also  the  universe,  although  entirely 
composed  of  mind-stuff,  is  itself  mindless.  Now, 
all  I have  to  say  about  these  two  deductions  is 
this — they  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  theory 
which  is  before  us.  In  holding  that  the  mind  of 
man  perishes  with  his  body,  and  that  above  the 
mind  of  man  there  is  no  other,  Clifford  may  have 
been  right,  or  may  have  been  wrong.  I am  not 
here  to  discuss  at  length  any  questions  of  such 
supreme  importance.  But  I feel  that  I am  here  to 
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insist  upon  the  one  point  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  my  subject ; and  this  is,  that  whether 
or  not  Clifford  was  right  in  his  conclusions,  these 
conclusions  certainly  did  not  follow  by  way  of 
any  logical  sequence  from  his  premises.  Because 
within  the  limits  of  human  experience  mind  is 
only  known  as  associated  with  brain,  it  clearly  does 
not  follow  that  mind  cannot  exist  in  any  other 
mode.  It  does  not  even  follow  that  any  probability 
upon  this  matter  can  be  thus  established.  The  basis 
of  analogy  on  which  Clifford  sought  to  rear  an 
inference  of  cosmical  extent,  was  restricted  to  the 
one  instance  of  mind  as  known  upon  one  planet ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a more  pre- 
carious use  of  that  precarious  method  which  is 
called  by  logicians  simple  enumeration.  Indeed, 
even  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  inference  may  be 
pointed  with  quite  as  much  effect  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction.  For  we  have  seen  how 
little  it  is  that  we  understand  of  the  one  mode  in 
which  we  certainly  know  that  mind  does  exist ; and 
if  from  this  little  we  feel  impelled  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a mode  of  mind  which  is  not  restricted  to 
brain,  but  co-extensive  with  motion,  is  con-sub- 
stantial and  co-eternal  with  all  that  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come ; have  we  not  at  least  a suggestion, 
that  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so 
high  above  our  thoughts  may  be  the  thoughts  of 
such  a mind  as  this  ? I offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether  the  general  order  of  Nature  does 
not  require  some  one  explanatory  cause  ; nor  upon 
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the  question  whether  the  mind  of  man  itself  does 
not  point  to  something  kindred  in  the  self-existing 
origin  of  things.  I am  not  concerned  to  argue  any 
point  upon  which  I feel  that  opinions  may  legiti- 
mately differ.  I am  only  concerned  to  show  that, 
in  so  far  as  any  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
theory  which  is  before  us,  they  make  at  least  as 
much  against  as  in  favour  of  the  cosmical  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Clifford. 

On  February  17,  in  the  year  1600,  when  the 
streets  of  Rome  were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from 
all  the  quarters  of  Christendom,  while  no  less  than 
fifty  cardinals  were  congregated  for  the  Jubilee  ; 
into  the  densely  crowded  Campo  di  Fiori  a man 
was  led  to  the  stake,  where,  ‘ silent  and  self- 
sustained,’  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  he 
perished  in  the  flames.  That  death  was  the  death 
of  a martyr : it  was  met  voluntarily  in  attestation 
of  truth.  But  most  noble  of  all  the  noble  army 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  name  of  that  man  is 
written  large  in  history,  as  the  name  of  one  who 
had  fortitude  to  die,  not  in  the  cause  of  religious 
belief,  but  in  that  of  scientific  conviction.  For  why 
did  Bruno  suffer?  He  suffered,  as  we  all  know, 
because  he  refused  to  recant  his  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  theory.  Why,  then,  do  I 
adduce  the  name  of  Bruno  at  the  close  of  this 
lecture?  I do  so  because,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  he  was  the  first  clearly  to  enun- 
ciate the  monistic  theory  of  things  to  which  the 
consideration  of  my  subject  has  conducted  us. 
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This  theory — or  that  as  to  the  substantial  identity 
of  mind  and  motion — was  afterwards  espoused,  in 
different  guises,  by  sundry  other  writers  ; but  to 
Bruno  belongs  the  merit  of  its  original  publication, 
and  it  was  partly  for  his  adherence  to  this  publica- 
tion that  he  died.  To  this  day  Bruno  is  ordinarily 
termed  a pantheist,  and  his  theory,  which  in  the 
light  of  much  fuller  knowledge  I am  advocating, 
Pantheism.  I do  not  care  to  consider  a difference 
of  terms,  where  the  only  distinction  resides  in  so 
unintelligible  an  idea  as  that  of  the  creation  of 
substance.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe 
that  in  the  mind  of  its  first  originator — and  this 
a mind  which  was  sufficiently  clear  in  its  thought 
to  die  for  its  perception  of  astronomical  truth — the 
theory  of  Pantheism  was  but  a sublime  extension  of 
the  then  contracted  views  of  Theism.  And  I think 
that  we  of  to-day,  when  we  look  to  the  teaching  of 
this  martyr  of  science,  will  find  that  in  his  theory 
alone  do  we  meet  with  what  I may  term  a philo- 
sophically adequate  conception  of  Deity.  If  the 
advance  of  natural  science  is  now  steadily  leading 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  motion  without 
mind,  must  we  not  see  how  the  independent  con- 
clusion of  mental  science  is  thus  independently 
confirmed — the  conclusion,  I mean,  that  theie  is  no 
being  without  knowing  ? To  me,  at  least,  it  does 
appear  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  begin, 
as  it  were  in  a dawning  light,  to  see  that  the  stud} 
of  Nature  and  the  study  of  Mind  are  meeting  upon 
this  greatest  of  possible  truths.  And  if  this  is  the 
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case — if  there  is  no  motion  without  mind,  no  being 
without  knowing — shall  we  infer,  with  Clifford,  that 
universal  being  is  mindless,  or  answer  with  a dog- 
matic negative  that  most  stupendous  of  questions — 
Is  there  knowledge  with  the  Most  High?  If  there 
is  no  motion  without  mind,  no  being  without  know- 
ing, may  we  not  rather  infer,  with  Bruno,  that  it  is 
in  the  medium  of  mind,  and  in  the  medium  of 
knowledge,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ? 

This,  I think,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  infer- 
ence points,  if  we  are  careful  to  set  the  logical 
conditions  with  complete  impartiality.  But  the 
ulterior  question  remains,  whether,  so  far  as  science 
is  concerned,  it  is  here  possible  to  point  any  inference 
at  all : the  whole  orbit  of  human  knowledge  may 
be  too  narrow  to  afford  a parallax  for  measurements 
so  vast.  Yet  even  here,  if  it  be  true  that  the  voice 
of  science  must  thus  of  necessity  speak  the  language 
of  agnosticism,  at  least  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
language  is  pure  ; let  us  not  tolerate  any  barbarisms 
introduced  from  the  side  of  aggressive  dogma.  So 
shall  we  find  that  this  new  grammar  of  thought 
does  not  admit  of  any  constructions  radically  op- 
posed to  more  venerable  ways  of  thinking  ; even  if 
we  do  not  find  that  the  often-quoted  words  of  its 
earliest  formulator  apply  with  special  force  to  its 
latest  dialects — that  if  a little  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  a little  knowledge  of  psychology  dispose 
men  to  atheism,  a deeper  knowledge  of  both,  and, 
still  more,  a deeper  thought  upon  their  relations  to 
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one  another,  will  lead  men  back  to  some  form  of 
religion,  which,  if  it  be  more  vague,  may  also  be 
more  worthy  than  that  of  earlier  days. 

‘ It  is  a beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a nun, 

Breathless  with  adoration  ; the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea : 

Listen  ! the  mighty  being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A sound  like  thunder,  everlastingly.’ 


MONISM 


‘ Das  Ich  ist  nicht  aus  Leib  und  Seele  zusammengesetzt, 
sondern  es  ist  eine  bestimmte  Entwicklungsstufe  des  Wesens, 
das  von  verschiedenem  Standpunkt  betrachtet  in  korperliches 
und  geistiges  Dasein  auseinanderfallt.’ — Wundt,  Vorlesungen 
iiber  die  Menschen-  und  Thierseele,  i.  293. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  no  respect  has  the  progress  of  physical 
science  exercised  a more  profound  influence  upon 
philosophical  thought  than  it  has  by  proving  an 
apparently  quantitative  relation  between  material 
changes  and  mental  changes.  It  has  always  been 
known  that  there  is  qualitative  relation.  Even 
long  before  mankind  suspected  that  the  brain  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  thought,  it  was  well 
understood  that  alcohol  and  other  poisons  exercised 
their  sundry  influences  on  the  mind  in  virtue  of 
influences  which  they  exercised  upon  the  body  ; 
and  even  the  lowest  savages  must  always  have 
been  aware  that  a blow  on  the  head  is  followed 
by  insensibility.  But  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of 
Physiology  that  this  qualitative  relation  between 
corporeal  changes  and  mental  changes  was  gra- 
dually found  to  be  a quantitative  one  — or  that 
every  particular  change  of  mind  had  an  exact  and 
invariable  counterpart  in  some  particular  change  of 
body.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  detail  the  successive 
steps  in  the  long  course  of  physiological  discovery 
whereby  this  great  fact  has  been  established  ; 
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it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  fact  is  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  physiologist. 

Now,  when  once  the  relation  between  material 
changes  and  mental  changes  has  been  thus  recog- 
nized as  quantitative — or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
when  once  the  association  has  been  recognized  as 
both  invariable  and  exact — there  arises  the  question 
as  to  how  this  relation  is  to  be  explained.  Formally 
considered — or  considered  as  a matter  of  logical 
statement  irrespective  of  e relative  probabilities 
which  they  may  present,  either  to  the  minds  of 
different  individuals  or  to  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  race — it  appears  to  me  that  the  possible 
hypotheses  are  here  seven  in  number. 

I.  The  mental  changes  may  cause  the  material 
changes. 

II.  The  material  changes  may  cause  the  mental 
changes. 

III.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way,  be- 

cause the  association  may  be  only  a 
phenomenal  association — the  two  apparently 
diverse  classes  of  phenomena  being  really 
one  and  the  same. 

IV.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way, 

because  the  association  may  be  due  to 
a harmony  pre-established  by  a superior 
mind. 

V.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way,  be- 
cause the  association  may  always  be  due 
to  chance. 
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VI.  There  may  be  no  causation  either  way,  be- 
cause the  material  order  may  not  have  any 
real  existence  at  all,  being  merely  an  ideal 
creation  of  the  mental  order. 

VII.  Whether  or  not  there  be  any  causation  either 
way,  the  association  may  be  one  which 
it  is  necessarily  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  explain. 

So  far  as  I can  see,  this  list  of  possible  answers 
to  the  question  before  us  is  exhaustive.  I will 
next  show  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  four  of 
them  may  be  excluded  in  limine. 

The  suggestion  of  pre-established  harmony  (IV) 
merely  postpones  the  question  : it  assumes  a higher 
mind  as  adjusting  correspondencies  between  known 
minds  and  animal  bodies  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  each  ; and,  therefore,  it  either  leaves 
untouched  the  ultimate  question  concerning  the 
relation  of  mind  (as  such)  to  matter,  or  else  it 
answers  this  question  in  terms  of  spiritualism  (I). 

The  suggestion  of  chance  (V)  is  effectually 
excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  chances : even  in  any 
one  individual  mind,  the  association  between 
mental  changes  and  material  changes  is  much  too 
intimate,  constant,  and  detailed  to  admit  of  any 
one  reasonably  supposing  that  it  can  be  due  only 
to  chance. 

The  suggestion  of  pure  idealism  (VI)  ultimately 
implies  that  the  thinking  Ego  is  itself  the  sole 
existence — a position  which  cannot,  indeed,  be 
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turned  by  any  assault  of  logic ; but  one  which  is 
nevertheless  too  obviously  opposed  to  common 
sense  to  admit  of  any  serious  defence  ; its  immunity 
from  direct  attack  arises  only  from  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  its  challenge  to  prove  a negative  (namely, 
that  the  thinking  Ego  is  not  the  sole  existence), 
and  this  a negative  which  is  necessarily  beyond 
the  region  of  proof. 

Lastly,  the  suggestion  that  the  problem  is 
necessarily  insoluble  (VII)  does  not  deserve  to  be 
regarded  as  an  hypothesis  at  all  ; for  to  suppose 
that  the  problem  is  necessarily  insoluble  is  merely 
to  exclude  the  supposition  of  there  being  any 
hypothesis  available. 

In  view  of  these  several  considerations,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  although  in  a formal  sense  we  may  say 
there  are  altogether  seven  possible  answers  to  the 
question  before  us,  in  reality,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  discussion,  there  are  now-a-days  but  three 
— namely  those  which  head  the  above  list,  and 
which  I will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

I have  named  these  three  hypotheses  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance  during  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought.  The  earliest  is  the  spirit- 
ualistic.- As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  con- 
ceptions of  primitive  man,  we  meet  with  an 
unquestioning  belief  that  it  is  his  spirit  which 
animates  his  body;  and,  starting  from  this  belief 
as  explanatory  of  the  movements  of  his  own  body, 
he  readily  attributes  movements  elsewhere  to 
analogous  agencies  — the  theory  of  animism  in 
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Nature  thus  becoming  the  universal  theory  in  all 
early  stages  of  culture.  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
theory  most  natural  to  our  own  children  during  the 
early  years  of  their  dawning  intelligence,  and 
would  doubtless  continue  through  life  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  human  being,  were  he  not  sub- 
sequently instructed  in  the  reasons  which  have  led 
to  its  rejection  by  many  other  members  of  his 
race.  These  reasons,  as  already  observed,  have 
been  furnished  in  their  entirety  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  times ; not  until  Physiology  was 
able  to  prove  how  intimate  is  the  association 
between  cerebral  processes  and  mental  processes 
did  it  become  possible  for  materialism  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  spiritualism,  by  simply  inverting  the 
hypothesis.  Lastly,  although  the  theory  of  Monism 
(III)  may  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
pantheistic  thought  of  Buddhism,  it  there  had 
reference  to  theology  as  distinguished  from 
psychology.  And  even  as  presented  in  the  writings 
of  Bruno,  Spinoza,  and  other  so-called  monists 
prior  to  the  present  century,  the  hypothesis 
necessarily  lacked  completeness  on  account. of  the 
absence  of  knowledge  afterwards  supplied  by 
physiology.  For  Monism,  in  the  sense  of  this 
term  as  I shall  use  it,  may  be  metaphorically 
regarded  as  the  child  of  the  two  pre-existing 
theories,  Spiritualism  and  Materialism.  The  birth 
of  this  child  was  necessarily  impossible  before 
both  its  parents  had  reached  mature  age.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  necessary  that  the  theory  of 
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Spiritualism  should  have  outgrown  its  infancy  as 
Animism,  its  childhood  as  Polytheism,  before  it 
entered  upon  its  youth  as  Monotheism — or  before 
it  was  able  to  supply  material  for  the  conception 
of  Monism  as  a theory  of  cosmical  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Materialism  required  to  grow  into  the 
fullness  of  manhood,  under  the  nursing  influence  of 
Science,  before  it  was  possible  to  engender  this 
new-born  offspring ; for  this  offspring  is  new- 
born. The  theory  of  Monism,  as  we  are  about  to 
consider  it,  is  a creature  of  our  own  generation  ; 
and  it  is  only  as  such  that  I desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  child.  In  order,  however,  to  do  this,  I must 
follow  the  example  of  biographers  in  general,  and 
begin  by  giving  a brief  sketch  of  both  the  parents. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  opposite  theories  of 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism,  it  is  before  all  else 
desirable  to  be  perfectly  clear  upon  the  point  of 
theory  whereby  they  are  essentially  distinguished. 
This  point  is  that  which  is  raised  by  the  question 
whether  mind  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  motion. 
Both  theories  are  dualistic,  and  therefore  agree 
in  holding  that  there  is  causation  as  between  mind 
and  motion  : they  differ  only  in  their  teaching  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  causation  proceeds. 
Of  course,  out  of  this  fundamental  difference  there 
arise  many  secondary  differences.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  secondary  differences  has  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  eternal  or  self-existing  substance. 
Both  theories  agree  that  there  is  such  a substance  ; 
but  on  the  question  whether  this  substance  be  mental 
or  material,  the  two  theories  give  contradictory 
answers,  and  logically  so.  For,  if  mine!  as  wre  directly 
know  it  (namely,  in  ourselves)  is  taken  to  be  a cause 
of  motion,  within  our  experience  mind  is  accredited 
with  priority  ; and  hence  the  inference  that  else- 
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where,  or  universally,  mind  is  prior  to  motion. 
Furthermore,  as  motion  cannot  take  place  without 
something  which  moves,  this  something  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  mind  : hence 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  by  mind  both  of  matter 
and  of  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of 
materialism,  by  refusing  to  assign  priority  to  mind  as 
known  directly  in  ourselves,  naturally  concludes  that 
mind  is  elsewhere,  or  universally,  the  result  of  matter 
in  motion — in  other  words,  that  matter  in  motion  is 
the  eternal  or  self-existing  substance,  and,  as  such, 
the  cause  of  mind  wherever  mind  occurs. 

I may  observe,  in  passing,  that  although  this 
cosmical  deduction  from  the  theory  of  materialism  is, 
as  I have  said,  natural,  it  is  not  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  corresponding  deduction  from  the  theory  of 
spiritualism)  inevitable.  For  it  is  logically  possible 
that  even  though  all  known  minds  be  the  results  ol 
matter  in  motion,  matter  in  motion  may  nevertheless 
itself  be  the  result  of  an  unknown  mind.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  position  virtually  adopted  by  Locke 
in  his  celebrated  controversy  with  the  Bishop  ol 
Worcester.  Having  been  taken  to  task  by  this 
divine  for  the  materialistic  tendency  of  his  writings, 
Locke  defends  himself  by  denying  the  necessary 
character  of  the  deduction  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. For  example,  he  insists,  ‘ I see  no  con- 
tradiction in  it  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  being 
should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  certain  systems  of 
created  senseless  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks 
fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought : 
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though  as  I think,  I have  proved  (lib.  IV,  ch.  io  and 
14  &c.),  it  is  no  less  than  a contradiction  to  suppose 
matter  (which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature  void 
of  sense  and  thought)  should  be  that  eternal  first 
thinking  being.’  Under  this  view,  it  will  be  observed, 
mind  is  supposed  to  have  the  ultimate  priority,  and 
thus  to  have  been  the  original  or  creating  cause  of 
matter  in  motion,  which,  in  turn,  becomes  the  cause 
(or,  at  least,  the  conditional  condition)  of  mind  of 
a lower  order.  This  view,  however,  need  not  detain 
us,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  held  by  those  who, 
on  grounds  independent  of  philosophical  thinking, 
already  believe  in  mind  as  the  First  Cause  or  Eternal 
Being  : this  belief  granted,  there  is,  of  course,  an  end 
of  any  question  as  between  Spiritualism  and  Mate- 
rialism. I have,  therefore,  only  mentioned  this 
possible  phase  of  spiritualistic  theory,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  Materialism  as  applied  to  a 
human  being  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  ex- 
tension of  that  theory  to  the  cosmos.  But  I hold 
this  distinction  as  of  no  practical  value:  it  merely 
indicates  a logical  possibility  which  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  entertain  except  on  grounds  independent 
of  those  upon  which  the  philosophical  dispute  between 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism  must  be  confined. 

Of  more  practical  importance  is  the  remark  already 
made,  namely,  that  the  fundamental  or  diagnostic 
distinction  between  these  two  species  of  theory 
consists  0;//^  in  the  views  which  they  severally  take 
on  the  question  of  causality.  This  remark  is  of 
practical  importance,  because  in  the  debate  between 
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spiritualists  and  materialists  it  is  often  lost  sight 
of:  nay,  in  some  cases,  it  is  even  expressly  ignored. 
Obviously,  when  it  is  either  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally disregarded,  the  debate  ceases  to  be  directed 
to  the  question  under  discussion,  and  may  then 
wander  aimlessly  over  the  whole  field  of  collateral 
speculation.  Throughout  the  present  essay,  there- 
fore, the  discussion  will  be  restricted  to  the  only 
topic  which  we  have  to  discuss — namely,  whether 
mind  is  the  cause  of  motion,  motion  the  cause  of 
mind,  or  neither  the  cause  of  the  other. 

The  view  to  be  first  considered — namely,  that 
mind  is  the  cause  of  motion — obviously  has  one 
great  advantage  over  the  opposite  view  : it  supposes 
the  causality  to  proceed  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  our  idea  of  causality  (the  mind) ; not  from 
that  into  which  this  idea  has  been  read  by  the  mind. 
Hence,  it  is  so  far  less  difficult  to  imagine  that  mental 
changes  are  the  cause  of  bodily  changes  than  vice 
versa ; for  upon  this  hypothesis  we  are  starting  at 
least  from  the  substance  of  immediate  knowledge, 
and  not  from  the  reflection  of  that  knowledge  in  what 
we  call  the  external  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  Spiritualism 
labours  under  certain  speculative  difficulties  which 
appear  to  me  overwhelming.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  difficulties  arises  from  the  inevitable  collision  of 
the  theory  with  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  Whether  or  not  we  adopt  the  view 
that  all  causation  of  a physical  kind  is  ultimately 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  matter  and  energy 
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are  indestructible1,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
indestructibility  is  a necessary  condition  to  the 
occurrence  of  causation  as  natural.  Therefore,  if 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  breaking  in  as  an 
independent  cause  upon  the  otherwise  uniform 
system  of  natural  causation,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  do  so  would  be  by  either  destroying  or 
creating  certain  quanta  of  either  matter  or  energy 
or  both.  But  to  suppose  the  mind  capable  of  doing 
any  of  these  things  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  a cause  in  some  other  sense  than  a physical 
or  a natural  cause ; it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  a super-natural  cause,  or,  more  plainly,  that 
all  mental  activity,  so  far  as  it  is  an  efficient  cause 
of  bodily  movement,  is  of  the  nature  of  a miracle. 

This  conclusion,  which  appears  to  me  unavoidably 
implicated  in  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  is  not 
merely  improbable  per  se,  but  admits  of  being 
shown  virtually  impossible  if  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  to  which  it  necessarily 
leads.  A sportsman,  for  example,  pulls  the  trigger 


1 In  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy  are  alone  sufficient  to  explain 
all  the  facts  of  natural  causation.  ‘ For,’  it  is  urged,  ‘ if  in  any  case 
similar  antecedents  did  not  determine  similar  consequents,  on  one  or 
other  of  these  occasions  some  quantum  of  force,  or  of  matter,  or  of 
both,  must  have  disappeared — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  law 
of  causation  cannot  have  been  constant.’  In  a future  chapter  I shall 
have  to  recur  to  this  view.  Meanwhile  I have  only  to  observe  that 
whether  or  not  the  law  of  causation  is  nothing  more  than  a re-state- 
ment  of  the  fact  that  matter  and  energy  are  indestructible,  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  fact  is  at  least  a necessary  condition  to  the 
operation  of  that  law. 
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of  a gun,  thereby  initiating  a long  train  of  physical 
causes,  which  we  may  take  up  at  the  point  where 
the  powder  is  discharged,  the  shot  propelled,  and 
the  bird  dropped.  Here  the  man’s  volition  is 
supposed  to  have  broken  in  upon  the  otherwise 
continuous  stream  of  physical  causes — first  by 
modifying  the  molecular  movements  of  his  brain, 
so  as  to  produce  the  particular  co-ordination  of 
neuro-muscular  movement  required  to  take  accurate 
aim  and  to  fire  at  the  right  moment ; next  by 
converting  a quantity  of  gunpowder  into  gas, 
propelling  a quantity  of  lead  through  the  air ; and 
finally,  by  killing  a bird.  Now,  without  tracing 
the  matter  further  than  this,  let  us  consider  how 
enormous  a change  the  will  of  the  man  has  intro- 
duced, even  by  so  trivial  an  exercise  of  its  activity. 
No  doubt  the  first  change  in  the  material  world  was 
exceedingly  slight : the  molecular  movement  in 
the  cortex  of  his  brain  was  probably  not  more 
than  might  be  dynamically  represented  by  some 
small  fraction  of  a foot-pound.  But  so  intricate 
is  the  nexus  of  physical  causality  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  Nature,  that  the  intervention  of 
even  so  minute  a disturbance  ab  extra  is  obviously 
bound  to  continue  to  assert  an  influence  of  ever- 
widening  extent  as  well  as  of  everlasting  duration. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
the  changed  disposition  of  the  shot,  the  death  of 
the  bird — leading  to  innumerable  physical  changes 
as  to  stoppage  of  many  mechanical  processes 
previously  going  on  in  the  bird’s  body,  loss  of 
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animal  heat,  &c.,  and  also  to  innumerable  vital 
changes,  leading  to  a stoppage  of  all  the  mechanical 
changes  which  the  bird  would  have  helped  to 
condition  had  it  lived  to  die  some  other  death, 
to  propagate  its  kind,  and  thus  indirectly  condition 
an  incalculable  number  of  future  changes  that 
would  have  been  brought  about  by  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  its  descendants — these  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  physical  changes 
must  all  be  held  to  have  followed  as  a direct 
consequence  of  the  man’s  volition  thus  suddenly 
breaking  in  as  an  independent  cause  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  course  of  Nature.  Now,  I say 
that,  apart  from  some  system  of  pre-established 
harmony,  it  appears  simply  inconceivable  that  the 
order  of  Nature  could  be  maintained  at  all,  if  it 
were  thus  liable  to  be  interfered  with  at  any 
moment  in  any  number  of  points.  And  if  the 
spiritualist  takes  refuge  in  the  further  hypothesis 
of  a pre-established  harmony  between  acts  of 
human  (not  to  add  brute)  volition  and  causes  of 
a natural  kind,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  he 
thus  lands  himself  in  a speculative  position  which 
is  practically  identical  with  that  occupied  by  the 
materialist.  For  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  positions  then  is  that  the  necessity  which  the 
materialist  takes  to  be  imposed  on  human  volition 
by  the  system  of  natural  causation,  is  now  taken 
by  the  spiritualist  to  be  equally  imposed  by  a super- 
natural volition.  The  necessity  which  binds  the 
human  volition  must  be  equally  rigid  in  either 
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case ; and  therefore  it  can  make  no  practical 
difference  whether  the  source  of  it  be  regarded 
as  natural  or  super-natural,  material  or  mental : so 
that  a man  be  fated  to  will  only  in  certain  ways 
and  this  with  all  the  rigour  which  belongs  to  causa- 
tion as  physical — it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
dispute  whether  the  predestination  is  of  God  or 
of  Nature.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  in  this  matter  the  possibility  which  I have 
supposed  to  be  suggested  by  the  spiritualist  is 
more  far-fetched  than  that  which  obviously  lies 
to  the  hand  of  the  materialist ; and,  moreover,  that 
it  too  plainly  wears  the  appearance  of  a desperate 
device  to  save  a hollow  theory. 

It  remains  to  add  that  this  great  difficulty  against 
the  spiritualistic  theory  has  been  revealed  in  all  its 
force  only  during  the  present  generation.  Since 
the  days  of  fetishism,  indeed,  the  difficulty  has 
always  been  an  increasing  one — growing  with  the 
growth  of  the  perception  of  uniformity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  mechanical  as  distinguished  from 
volitional  agency  on  the  other.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  correlation  of  all  the  physical  forces  had 
been  proved  by  actual  experiment,  and  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  became  as 
a consequence  firmly  established,  that  the  difficulty 
in  question  assumed  the  importance  of  a logical 
barrier  to  the  theory  of  mental  changes  acting  as 
efficient  causes  of  material  changes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MATERIALISM. 

THIS  is  the  theory  which  presents  great  fasci- 
nation to  the  student  of  physical  science.  By 
laborious  investigation  physiology  has  established 
the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  dispute,  that 
there  is  a constant  relation  of  concomitancy 
between  cerebral  action  and  thought.  Within 
experience  mind  is  found  in  constant  and  definite 
association  with  that  highly  complex  and  peculiar 
disposition  of  matter  called  a living  brain.  The 
size  and  elaboration  of  this  peculiar  structure 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  stand  in  con- 
spicuous proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelligence 
displayed  ; while  the  impairment  of  this  structure, 
whether  by  congenital  defect,  mutilation,  anaemia, 
decay,  or  appropriate  poison,  entails  corresponding 
impairment  of  mental  processes.  Thus  much  being 
established,  no  reasonable  man  can  hesitate  in 
believing  the  relation  between  neurosis  and  psy- 
chosis to  be  a constant  and  concomitant  relation, 
so  that  the  step  between  this,  and  regarding  it  as 
a causal  relation,  seems  indeed  a small  one.  For, 
in  all  matters  of  physical  inquiry,  whenever  we 
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have  proved  a constant  relation  of  concomitancy 
in  a sequence  A B,  we  call  A the  cause  of  B ; and, 
therefore,  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
evidence  of  causation  between  neurosis  and  psychosis 
is  recognized  causation.  Lastly,  to  fortify  this 
hypothesis,  materialists  point  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
science  of  physics  as  a sort  of  buttress  in  this 
matter  to  the  teachings  of  physiology.  For,  as 
this  doctrine  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  chain 
of  physical  causation  involved  in  cerebral  processes 
can  nowhere  be  broken  or  deflected  ab  extra , we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  mental  processes, 
which  are  correlatively  associated  with  these  cerebral 
processes,  can  nowhere  escape  from  ; the  charmed 
circle  of  the  forces,’  so  that  whether  we  look  to  the 
detailed  teachings  of  physiology,  or  to  the  more 
general  teachings  of  physics,  we  alike  perceive  that 
natural  science  appears  to  leave  no  locus  for  mind 
other  than  as  a something  which  is  in  some  way 
a result  of  motion. 

The  position  of  Materialism  being  thus  at  first 
sight  so  naturally  strong,  and  having  been  in  recent 
years  so  fortified  by  the  labours  of  physiology,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  present  generation 
Materialism  should  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is 
the  simple  truth,  as  a learned  and  temperate 
author,  speaking  from  the  side  of  theology,  has 
recently  said,  that 

< Materialism  is  a danger  to  which  individuals  and  societies 
will  always  be  more  or  less  exposed.  The  present  generation, 
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however,  and  especially  the  generation  which  is  growing  up, 
will  obviously  be  very  especially  exposed  to  it ; as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  any  generation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  great  wave  of  spiritualistic 
or  idealistic  thought  ....  has  been  receding  and  decreasing  ; 
and  another,  which  is  in  the  main  driven  by  materialistic 
forces,  has  been  gradually  rising  behind,  vast  and  threatening. 
It  is  but  its  crest  that  we  at  present  see  ; it  is  but  a certain 
vague  shaking  produced  by  it  that  we  at  present  feel ; but 
we  shall  probably  soon  enough  fail  not  both  to  see  and  feel 
it  fully  and  distinctly  V 

Such  being  the  present  importance  of  Mate- 
rialism, I shall  devote  the  present  chapter  to 
a consideration  of  this  theory.  Each  of  the  points 
in  the  argument  for  Materialism  which  I have 
mentioned  above  admits,  of  course,  of  elaboration  ; 
but  I think  that  their  enumeration  contains  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  theory  in  question.  It 
now  devolves  upon  us  to  inquire  whether  this 
theory  is  adequate  to  meet  the  facts. 

And  here  I may  as  well  at  once  give  it  as  my 
own  opinion  that,  of  however  much  service  the 
theory  of  Materialism  may  be,  up  to  a certain 
point,  it  can  never  be  accepted  by  any  competent 
mind  as  a final  explanation  of  the  facts  with  which 
it  has  to  deal.  Unquestionable  as  its  use  may  be 
as  a fundamental  hypothesis  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a hypothesis 
in  philosophy.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  there 
is  a constant  relation  of  concomitancy  found  by 
experience  to  obtain  between  neural  processes  and 

1 Professor  Flint,  Atititheistic  Theories,  p.  99. 
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mental  processes,  so  long  no  harm  can  accrue  to 
physical  science  by  assuming,  for  its  own  purposes, 
that  this  relation  is  a causal  one.  But  as  soon  as 
the  question  concerning  the  validity  of  this  assump- 
tion is  raised  into  the  region  of  philosophy,  it  receives 
the  answer  that  the  assumption  cannot  be  allowed 
to  pass.  For  where  the  question  becomes  one  not 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  association  but  as  to  its 
nature , philosophy,  which  must  have  regard  to  the 
facts  of  mind  no  less  than  to  those  of  matter,  must 
pronounce  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable  ; for  the 
hypothesis  of  this  association  being  one  of  causality 
acting  from  neurosis  to  psychosis,  cannot  be 
accepted  without  doing  violence,  not  merely  to  our 
faculty  of  reason,  but  to  our  very  idea  of  causation 
itself. 

A very  small  amount  of  thinking  is  enough  to 
show  that  what  I call  my  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  is  merely  a knowledge  of  my  own 
mental  modifications.  A step  further  and  I find 
that  my  idea  of  causation  as  a principle  in  the 
external  world  is  derived  from  my  knowledge  of 
this  principle  in  the  internal  world.  For  I find 
that  my  idea  of  force  and  energy  in  the  external 
world  is  a mere  projection  of  the  idea  which  I have 
of  effort  within  the  region  of  my  own  consciousness  ; 
and  therefore  my  only  idea  of  causation  is  that 
which  is  originally  derived  from  the  experience 
which  I have  of  this  principle  as  obtaining  among 
my  own  mental  modifications. 

If  once  we  see  plainly  that  the  idea  of  causation 
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is  derived  from  within,  and  that  what  we  call  the 
evidence  of  physical  causation  is  really  the  evidence 
of  mental  modifications  following  one  another  in 
a definite  sequence,  we  shall  then  clearly  see,  not 
merely  that  we  have  no  evidence,  but  that  we  can 
have  no  evidence  of  causation  as  proceeding  from 
object  to  subject.  However  cogent  the  evidence 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be,  it  is  found  to  vanish 
like  a cloud  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
of  adequate  contemplation.  In  the  very  act  of 
thinking  the  evidence,  we  are  virtually  denying 
its  possibility  as  evidence ; for  as  evidence  it 
appeals  only  to  the  mind,  and  since  the  mind  can 
only  know  its  own  sequences,  the  evidence  must  be 
presenting  to  the  mind  an  account  of  its  own 
modifications  ; from  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  its 
being  accepted  as  thinkable,  the  evidence  is  proved 
to  be  illusory. 

To  uneducated  men  it  appears  an  indisputable 
fact  of  ‘ common  sense  ’ that  the  colour  of  a flower 
exists  as  perceived  in  the  flower,  apart  from  any 
relation  to  the  percipient  mind.  A physiologist 
has  gone  further  into  the  thicket  of  things,  and 
finds  that  the  way  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  He 
regards  the  quality  of  colour  as  necessarily  related 
to  the  faculty  of  visual  perception  ; does  not  suppose 
that  the  colour  exists  as  such  in  the  flower,  but 
thinks  of  the  something  there  as  a certain  order  of 
vibrations  which,  when  brought  into  relation  with 
consciousness  through  the  medium  of  certain  nerves, 
gives  rise  to  the  perception  experienced ; and  in 
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order  to  account  for  the  translation  into  visual 
feeling  of  an  event  so  unlike  that  feeling  as  is 
the  process  taking  place  in  the  flower,  physiologists 
have  recourse  to  an  elaborate  theory,  such  as  that 
of  Helmholtz  or  Hering.  In  other  words,  physio- 
logists here  fully  recognize  that  colour,  or  any  other 
thing  perceived,  only  exists  as  perceived  in  virtue  of 
a subjective  element  blending  with  an  objective  ; 
the  thing  as  perceived  is  recognized  as  having  no 
existence  apart  from  its  relation  to  a percipient 
mind.  Now,  although  physiologists  are  at  one 
with  the  philosophers  thus  far,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  very  frequently  they  are  in  the  same  position 
as  the  above-mentioned  ‘ uneducated  men,’  when  it 
becomes  needful  to  press  still  further  into  the 
thicket.  For  after  having  distinguished  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  a mind-element  in  any  possible 
theory  of  perception,  they  forthwith  proceed  to 
disregard  this  element  when  passing  from  the 
ground  of  perception  to  that  of  thought.  Although 
the  ideas  of  matter,  motion,  causation,  and  so  on,  are 
themselves  as  much  the  offspring  of  a thinking  mind, 
with  its  environment,  as  the  perception  of  colour  is 
a conceiving  of  the  percipient  mind,  with  its  environ- 
ment, these  ideas  are  inconsistently  supposed  to 
stand  for  equivalent  realities  of  the  external  world — 
to  truly  represent  things  that  are  virtually  indepen- 
dent of  any  necessary  relation  to  mind.  Or,  as  the 
case  has  recently  been  well  put  by  Principal  Caird  : 

‘You  cannot  get  mind  as  an  ultimate  product  of  matter, 
for  in  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  you  have  already  begun  with 
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mind.  The  easiest  step  of  any  such  inquiry  involves  cate- 
gories of  thought,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  thought  that  the 
very  problem  you  are  investigating  can  be  so  much  as  stated. 
You  cannot  start  in  your  investigations  with  a bare,  self- 
identical, objective  fact,  stripped  of  every  ideal  element  or 
contribution  from  thought.  The  least  and  lowest  part  of 
outward  observation  is  not  an  independent  entity — fact  minus 
mind,  and  out  of  which  mind  may,  somewhere  or  other,  be 
seen  to  emerge  ; but  it  is  fact  or  object  as  it  appears  to  an 
observing  mind,  in  the  medium  of  thought,  having  mind  or 
thought  as  an  inseparable  factor  of  it.  Whether  there  be 
such  a thing  as  an  absolute  world  outside  of  thought,  whether 
there  be  such  things  as  matter  and  material  atoms  existing 
in  themselves  before  any  mind  begins  to  perceive  or  think 
about  them,  is  not  the  question  before  us.  If  it  were  possible 
to  conceive  of  such  atoms,  at  any  rate  you,  before  you  begin 
to  make  anything  of  them,  must  think  them ; and  you  can 
never,  by  thinking  about  atoms,  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  thought  other  than  as  an  ultimate  product  of  atoms. 
Before  you  could  reach  thought  or  mind  as  a last  result  you 
must  needs  eliminate  from  it  the  data  of  the  problem  with 
which  you  start,  and  that  you  can  never  do,  any  more  than 
you  can  stand  on  your  own  shoulders  or  outstrip  your  own 
shadow  ....  In  one  word,  to  constitute  the  reality  of  the 
outward  world — to  make  possible  the  minimum  of  knowledge, 
nay,  the  very  existence  for  us  of  molecules  and  atoms — you 
must  needs  presuppose  that  thought  or  thinking  self,  which 
some  would  persuade  us  is  to  be  educed  or  evolved  from 
them.  ...  To  make  thought  a function  of  matter  is  thus, 
simply,  to  make  thought  a function  of  itself1.’ 

From  this  reasoning  there  can  be  no  escape ; 
and  it  is  more  rational  for  a man  to  believe  that 
colour  exists  as  such  in  a flower  than,  after  having 
plainly  seen  that  such  cannot  be  the  case,  forthwith 
1 Philosophy  of  Religion , pp.  95,  99,  and  101. 
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to  disregard  the  teaching  of  this  analogy,  and  to 
imagine  that  any  apparent  evidence  of  mind  as 
a result  of  matter  or  motion  can  possibly  be  enter- 
tained as  real  evidence. 

Remembering,  then,  that  from  the  natuie  of  this 
particular  case  it  is  as  impossible  for  mind  to  prove 
its  own  causation  as  it  is  for  water  to  rise  above  its 
source,  it  may  still  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  further 
argument,  to  sink  this  general  consideration,  and  to 
regard  such  spurious  evidence  of  causation  as  is 
presented  by  Materialism,  without  prejudice  arising 
from  its  being  prima  facie  inadmissible. 

Materialists,  as  already  observed,  are  fond  of 
saying  that  the  evidence  of  causation  from  neurosis  to 
psychosis  is  as  good  as  such  evidence  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  any  other  case.  Now,  quite  apart  from  the 
general  considerations  just  adduced  to  show  that 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  case  there  can  here 
be  no  such  evidence  at  all— quite  apart  from  this, 
and  treating  the  problem  on  the  lower  ground  of 
the  supposed  analogy,  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  statement  is  untrue.  For  a little  thought  will 
show  that  in  point  of  fact  the  only  resemblance 
between  this  supposed  case  of  causation  and  all 
other  cases  of  recognized  causation,  consists  in  the 
invariability  of  the  correlation  between  cerebral 
processes  and  mental  processes ; in  all  other  points 
the  analogy  fails.  For  in  all  cases  of  recognized 
causation  there  is  a perceived  connexion  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect;  the  antecedents  are 
physical,  and  the  consequents  are  physical.  But  in 
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the  case  before  us  there  is  no  perceived,  or  even 
conceivable,  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect ; for  the  causes  are  supposed  to  be  physical 
and  the  effects  mental.  And  the  antithesis  thus 
posited  is  alone  sufficient  to  separate  toto  coelo  the 
case  of  causation  supposed  from  that  of  all  cases  of 
causation  recognized.  From  the  singularly  clear 
and  well-balanced  statement  of  this  subject  given  by 
Professor  Allman  in  his  Presidential  Address  before 
the  British  Association,  I may  here  fitly  quote  the 
following  : — 

* If  we  could  see  any  analogy  between  thought  and  any 
one  of  the  admitted  phenomena  of  matter,  we  should  be 
justified  in  the  first  of  these  conclusions  (i.  e.  that  of 
Materialism)  as  the  simplest,  and  as  affording  a hypothesis 
most  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  natural 
laws  ; but  between  thought  and  the  physical  phenomena  of 
matter  there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  no  conceivable 
analogy  ; and  the  obvious  and  continuous  path  which  we 
have  hitherto  followed  up  in  our  reasonings  from  the 
phenomena  of  lifeless  matter  through  those  of  living  matter 
here  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  chasm  between 
unconscious  life  and  thought  is  deep  and  impassable,  and  no 
transitional  phenomena  can  be  found  by  which,  as  by  a bridge, 
we  may  span  it  over  V 

And,  not  unduly  to  multiply  quotations,  I shall 
only  adduce  one  more  from  another  of  the  few 
eminent  men  of  science  who  have  seen  their  way 
clearly  in  this  matter,  and  have  expressed  what  they 
have  seen  in  language  as  clear  as  their  vision. 
Professor  Tyndall  writes  : — 


1 British  Association  Repoit,  1879,  P-  2^* 
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‘ The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corre- 
sponding facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted 
that  a definite  thought  and  a definite  molecular  action  in  the 
brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a process  of  reasoning,  from  the 
one  phenomenon  to  the  other.  They  appear  together  but  we 
do  not  know  why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded, 
strengthened,  and  illuminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel 
the  very  molecules  of  the  brain  ; were  we  capable  of  following 
all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electrical  dis- 
charges, if  such  there  be  ; and  were  we  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we 
should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
How  are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts 
of  consciousness  ? The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable  V 

Next,  in  all  cases  of  recognized  causation  there 
is  a perceived  eqtcivalency  between  cause  and  effect, 
such  equivalency  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of 
that  in  which  we  conceive  causation  to  consist. 
But  as  between  matter  and  motion  on  the  one  side, 
and  feeling  and  thought  on  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  such  equivalency  conceivable.  That  no  such 
equivalency  is  conceivable  may  be  rendered  apparent 
on  grounds  of  Materialism  itself.  For  Materialism 

o 

is  bound  to  accept  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
modern  physics — that,  viz.  as  to  the  conservation 
of  energy— and  therefore  it  becomes  evident  that 
unless  we  assimilate  thought  with  energy,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a causal  relation,  or  a relation  of 
equivalency,  as  obtaining  between  the  one  and  the 

1 British  Association  Report,  18G8.  Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  5. 
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other.  For  however  little  we  may  know  about 
brain-dynamics,  materialists,  at  least,  must  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  every  process  of  cerebration  the 
matter  and  force  concerned  are  indestructible 
quantities,  and  therefore  that  all  their  possible 
equations  are  fully  satisfied,  could  we  but  follow 
them  out.  Howsoever  complex  we  may  suppose  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  forces  to  be  within  the  structure 
of  a living  brain,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  any  one 
of  the  forces  concerned  to  escape  from  brain  to 
mind,  than  it  would  be  for  such  an  escape  to  occur 
in  a steam-engine  or  a watch;  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  forms  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  supposition  that  any  equation  in  the  region  of 
physics  can  be  left  unsatisfied,  in  order  to  pass  over 
and  satisfy  some  other  equation  in  the  region  of 
psychics. 

Of  course  in  saying  this  I am  aware  that  some  of 
the  more  clear-sighted  of  the  materialists  have 
plainly  perceived  this  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude, 
and  so  have  felt  that  unless  it  can  be  met,  any  theory 
of  Materialism  must  necessarily  contain  a radical 
contradiction  of  principles.  Some  few  materialists 
have  therefore  sought  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  met,  viz.  by  boldly  asserting 
the  possibility  of  thought  and  energy  being  trans- 
mutable.  On  this  view  thought  becomes  a mode 
of  motion,  and  takes  its  rank  among  the  forces  as 
identical  in  nature  with  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
the  rest.  But  this  view  is  also  inherently  im- 
possible. For  suppose,  as  a matter  of  argument, 
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that  physiologists  should  discover  a mechanical  equi- 
valent of  thought,  so  that  we  might  estimate  the 
value  of  a calculation  in  thermal  units,  or  the  ‘ labour 
of  love  ’ in  foot-pounds  : still  we  should  not  be 
out  of  our  difficulties  ; we  should  only  have  to  cut 
a twist  of  flax  to  find  a lock  of  iron.  For  by  thus 
assimilating  thought  with  energy,  we  should  in  no 
wise  have  explained  the  fundamental  antithesis  be- 
tween subject  and  object.  The  fact  would  remain, 
if  possible,  more  unaccountable  than  ever,  that 
mind  should  present  absolutely  no  point  of  real 
analogy  with  motion.  Involved  with  the  essential 
idea  of  motion  is  the  idea  of  extension  ; suppress 
the  latter  and  the  former  must  necessarily  vanish, 
for  motion  only  means  transition  in  space  of 
something  itself  extended.  But  thought,  as  far 
as  we  can  possibly  know  it,  is  known  and  distin- 
guished by  the  very  peculiarity  of  not  having 
extension.  Therefore,  even  if  we  were  to  find 
a mechanical  equivalent  of  thought,  thought  would 
still  not  be  proved  a mode  of  motion.  On  the 
contrary,  what  would  be  proved  would  be  that,  in 
becoming  transformed  into  thought,  energy  had 
ceased  to  be  energy;  in  passing  out  of  its  relation 
to  space  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  energy,  and  if 
it  again  passed  into  that  relation  it  would  only  be 
by  starting  de  novo  on  a new  course  of  history. 
Therefore  the  proof  that  thought  has  a mechanical 
equivalent  would  simply  amount  to  the  proof,  not 
that  thought  is  energy,  but  that  thought  destroys 
energy.  And  if  Materialism  were  to  prove  this, 
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Materialism  would  commit  suicide.  For  if  once  it 
were  proved  that  the  relation  of  energy  to  thought 
is  such  that  thought  is  able  to  absorb  or  tempo- 
rarily to  annihilate  energy,  the  whole  argument 
of  Materialism  would  be  inverted,  and  whatever 
evidence  there  is  of  causation  as  between  mind 
and  matter  would  become  available  in  all  its  force 
on  the  side  of  Spiritualism.  This  seems  plain, 
for  if  it  even  were  conceivable — which  most 
distinctly  it  is  not — that  a motor  could  ever 
become  a motive,  and  so  pass  from  the  sphere  of 
dynamics  into  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  the 
fact  would  go  to  prove,  not  that  the  motor  was 
the  cause  of  the  motive,  but  rather  that  the  motive 
was  the  cause  of  destroying  the  motor  ; so  that  at 
that  point  the  otherwise  unbroken  chain  of  physical 
sequences  was  interrupted  by  the  motive  striking 
in  upon  it,  and  in  virtue  of  the  mysterious  power 
supposed  to  have  been  proved  by  physiology, 
cancelling  the  motor,  so  allowing  the  nerve-centre 
to  act  as  determined  by  the  motive. 

Of  course  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I believe 
we  are  here  dealing  with  what  I may  call,  in  perhaps 
suitably  contradictory  terms,  inconceivable  concep- 
tions. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  I am  not 
responsible  for  this  ambiguity ; I am  only  showing 
what  must  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  analysis  if 
we  begin  by  endeavouring  phenomenally  to  unite 
the  most  antithetical  of  elements — mind  and  motion. 
Materialism,  at  least,  will  not  be  the  gainer  should 
it  ever  be  proved  that  in  the  complex  operations 
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of  the  brain  a unique  exception  occurs  to  the 
otherwise  universal  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
in  space. 

We  may,  therefore,  quit  the  suggestion  that  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  Materialism  of  showing 
an  equivalency  between  neurosis  and  psychosis 
can  ever  be  met  by  assuming  that  some  day 
mental  processes  may  admit  of  being  expressed 
in  terms  of  physical.  But  before  leaving  this 
difficulty  with  regard  to  equivalency,  I may 
mention  one  other  point  that  seems  to  me  of 
importance  in  connexion  with  it.  I have  already 
said  that  if  we  suppose  causation  to  proceed  from 
brain  to  mind,  we  must  suppose  this  essential 
requirement  of  equivalency  between  the  cerebral 
causes  and  the  mental  effects  to  be  satisfied  some- 
where. But  where  are  we  to  say  that  it  is  satisfied  ? 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  thought  has  a mechanical 
equivalent,  and  that  causation  proceeds  in  the 
direction  from  energy  to  thought,  still,  when  we 
have  regard  to  the  supposed  effects,  we  find  that 
even  yet  they  bear  no  kind  of  equivalency  to  their 
supposed  causes.  The  brain  of  a Shakespeare 
probably  did  not,  as  a system,  exhibit  so  much 
energy  as  does  the  brain  of  an  elephant ; and  the 
cerebral  operations  of  a Darwin  may  not  have  had 
a very  perceptibly  larger  mechanical  equivalent 
than  those  of  a banker’s  clerk.  Yet  in  the  world 
of  thought  the  difference  between  our  estimate  of 
the  results,  or  ‘ work  done,’  in  these  cases  is  such 
as  to  drive  all  ideas  of  equivalency  to  the  winds. 
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Doubtless,  a materialist  will  answer  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  our  estimate  of  * work  done  ’ in  the 
world  of  mind  as  the  real  equivalent  of  the  energy 
supposed  to  have  passed  over  from  the  world  of 
motion,  seeing  that  our  estimate  is  based,  not  on 
the  quantitative  amount  of  thought  produced,  but 
rather  on  its  qualitative  character  with  reference 
to  the  social  requirements  of  the  race.  But  to  this 
it  is  enough  to  answer  that  we  have  no  means  of 
gauging  the  quantity  of  thought  produced  other 
than  by  having  regard  to  its  effects  in  the  world 
of  mind,  and  this  we  cannot  do  except  by  having 
regard  to  its  qualitative  character.  Many  a man, 
for  instance,  must  have  consumed  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  brain-substance  and  brain- 
energy  that  Shelley  expended  over  his  ‘ Ode  to 
a Skylark,’  and  yet  as  a result  have  produced  an 
utterly  worthless  poem.  Now,  in  what  way  are  we 
to  estimate  the  ‘ work  done  ’ in  two  such  cases, 
except  by  looking  to  the  relative  effects  produced 
in  the  only  region  where  they  are  produced,  viz. 
in  the  region  of  mind  ? Yet,  when  we  do  so 
estimate  them,  what  becomes  of  the  evidence  of 
equivalency  between  the  physical  causes  and  the 
psychical  effects  ? 

Now  if  thus,  whether  or  not  we  try  to  form  an 
estimate,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any  semblance 
of  equivalency  between  the  supposed  causes  and 
the  alleged  effects,  how  can  any  one  be  found  to 
say  that  the  evidence  of  causation  is  here  as  valid 
as  it  is  in  any  other  case?  The  truth  rather  is 
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that  the  alleged  effects  stand  out  of  every  relation 
to  the  supposed  causes,  with  the  exception  only  of 
being  associated  in  time. 

There  still  remains  one  other  enormous  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  Materialism  ; it  neces- 
sarily embodies  the  theory  of  conscious  automatism, 
and  is  therefore  called  upon  to  explain  why  con- 
sciousness and  thought  have  ever  appeared  upon 
the  scene  of  things  at  all.  That  this  is  the  necessai  y 
position  of  Materialism  is  easily  proved  as  follows. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Materialism  would 
commit  suicide  by  supposing  that  energy  could 
be  transmuted  into  thought,  for  this  would  amount 
to  nothing  short  of  supposing  the  destruction  of 
energy  as  such;  and  to  suppose  energy  thus 
destructible  would  be  to  open  wide  the  door  of 
spiritualism.  Materialism,  therefore,  is  logically 
bound  to  argue  in  this  way : We  cannot  conceive 
of  a conscious  idea,  or  mental  change,  as  in  any  way 
affecting  the  course  of  a cerebral  reflex,  or  material 
change t while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  teaches  us  as  an 
axiom  that  the  cerebral  changes  must  determine 
each  other  in  their  sequence  as  in  a continuous 
series.  Nowhere  can  we  suppose  the  physical 
process  to  be  interrupted  or  diverted  by  the 
psychical  process  ; and  therefore  we  must  conclude 
that  thought  and  volition  really  play  no  part 
whatever  in  determining  action.  Thoughts  and 
feelings  are  but  indices  which  show  in  the  mirror 
of  the  mind  certain  changes  that  are  proceeding 
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in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  and  are  as  inefficient 
in  influencing  those  changes  as  the  shadow  of 
a cloud  is  powerless  to  direct  the  movements 
of  that  of  which  it  is  the  shadow. 

But  when  Materialism  reaches,  in  a clear  and 
articulate  manner,  this  inference  as  a conclusion 
necessary  from  its  premises,  it  becomes  opposed 
at  once  to  common  sense  and  to  the  requirements 
of  methodical  reason.  It  becomes  opposed  to 
common  sense  because  we  all  feel  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  world  would  now 
have  been  exactly  what  it  is  even  if  consciousness, 
thought,  and  volition  had  never  appeared  upon 
the  scene — that  railway  trains  would  have  been 
running  filled  with  mindless  passengers,  or  that 
telephones  would  have  been  invented  by  brains 
that  could  not  think  to  speak  to  ears  that  could 
not  hear.  And  the  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the 
requirements  of  methodical  reason,  because  reason 
to  be  methodical  is  bound  to  have  an  answer  to 
the  question  that  immediately  arises  from  the 
conclusion.  This  question  simply  is,  Why  have 
consciousness,  thought,  and  volition  ever  been 
called  into  existence  ; and  why  are  they  related, 
as  they  are  related,  to  cerebral  action?  Materialism, 
by  here  undertaking  to  prove  that  these  things 
stand  uselessly  isolated  from  all  other  things,  is 
bound  to  show  some  reason  why  they  ever  came 
to  be,  and  to  be  what  they  are.  For  observe, 
it  is  not  merely  that  these  things  exist  in  a sup- 
posed unnecessary  relation  to  all  other  things ; 
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the  fact  to  be  explained  is  that  they  exist  in 
a most  intimately  woven  and  invariable  connexion 
with  certain  highly  complex  forms  of  organic 
structure  and  certain  highly  peculiar  distributions 
of  physical  force.  Yet  these  unique  and  extra- 
ordinary things  are  supposed  by  automatism  to 
be  always  results  and  never  causes  ; in  the  theatre 
of  things  they  are  supposed  to  be  always  spectators 
and  never  actors  ; in  the  laboratory  of  life  they 
are  supposed  to  be  always  by-products ; and 
therefore  in  the  order  of  nature  they  are  supposed 
to  have  no  raison  cC etre.  Such  a state  of  matters 
would  be  accountable  enough  if  the  stream  of 
mental  changes  were  but  partly,  occasionally,  and 
imperfectly  associated  with  the  stream  of  material 
changes ; but  as  the  association  is  so  minute, 
invariable,  and  precise,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
association  being  merely  accidental,  or  not  requiring 
explanation , becomes,  at  the  bar  of  methodical 
reasoning,  self-convicted  of  absurdity. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  simply  is  that  two  dis- 
tinct facts  stand  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
conscious  automatism — first,  why  psychosis  should 
ever  have  been  developed  as  a mysterious  appen- 
dage to  neurosis ; and,  secondly,  why  the  associa- 
tion between  these  things  should  be  so  intimate 
and  precise.  Assuredly,  on  the  principles  of 
evolution,  which  materialists  at  least  cannot  afford 
to  disregard,  it  would  be  a wholly  anomalous  fact 
that  so  wide  and  general  a class  of  phenomena  as 
those  of  mind  should  have  become  developed  in 
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constantly  ascending  degrees  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  if  they  are  entirely  without  use  to 
animals.  If  psychosis  is,  as  supposed,  a function 
of  neurosis,  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  alone 
would  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  this  function  differs 
from  all  other  functions  in  being  itself  functionless. 
If  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  that  any  one  isolated  structure — such  as 
the  tail  of  a rattlesnake — should  be  adapted  to 
perform  a function  useless  to  the  animal  possessing 
it,  how  utterly  destructive  of  that  theory  would 
be  the  fact  that  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  have 
been  elaborated  as  functions  of  nerve-tissue 
without  any  one  of  them  ever  having  been  of  any 
use  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  species. 
And  the  difficulty  that  thus  arises  is  magnified 
without  limit  when  we  remember  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  are  invariable  in  their  association 
with  cerebral  structure,  grade  for  grade,  and 
process  for  process. 

It  is  of  no  argumentative  use  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  many  adaptive  movements  in  animals 
are  performed  by  nerve-centres  apart  from  any 
association  with  consciousness  or  volition,  because 
all  the  facts  on  this  head  go  to  prove  that  con- 
sciousness and  volition  come  in  most  suggestively 
just  where  adaptive  movements  begin  to  grow 
varied  and  complex,  and  then  continue  to  develop 
with  a proportional  reference  to  the  growing 
variety  and  complexity  of  these  movements. 
The  facts,  therefore,  irresistibly  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  (if  we  argue  here  as  we  should  in  the 
case  of  any  other  function)  that  consciousness 
and  volition  are  functions  of  nerve-tissue  super- 
added  to  its  previous  functions,  in  order  to  meet 
new  and  more  complex  demands  on  its  powers 
of  adaptation. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  argumentative  use  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  adaptive  actions  which  originally 
are  performed  with  conscious  volition  may  by 
practice  come  to  be  performed  without  conscious 
volition.  For  it  is  certain  that  no  adaptive  action 
of  quite  a novel  kind  is  ever  performed  from  the 
first  without  consciousness  of  its  performance, 
and  therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  by  repeti- 
tion its  performance  may  become  mechanical  or 
unconscious,  this  does  not  prove  that  consciousness 
was  without  use  in  producing  the  adaptive  action. 
It  only  proves  that  after  a nervous  mechanism 
has  been  elaborated  by  the  help  of  consciousness, 
consciousness  may  be  withdrawn  and  leave  the 
finished  mechanism  to  work  alone  ; the  structure 
having  been  completed,  the  scaffolding  necessary 
to  its  completion  may  be  removed. 

But  passing  over  this  difficulty  which  the  theory 
of  conscious  automatism  seems  bound  to  encounter 
in  its  collision  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
the  most  insuperable  of  all  its  difficulties  arises 
from  the  bare  fact,  which  it  cannot  explain,  that 
conscious  intelligence  exists,  and  exists  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  with  one  peculiar  kind  of 
material  structure.  For  automatists  must  concede 
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that  the  evidence  of  causation  in  the  region  of 
mind  is  at  least  as  cogent  as  it  is  in  the  region 
of  matter,  seeing  that  the  whole  science  of 
psychology  is  only  rendered  possible  as  a science 
by  the  fundamental  fact  of  observation  that  mental 
antecedents  determine  mental  consequents.  There- 
fore, if  we  call  a physical  sequence  A,  B,  C,  and 
a mental  sequence  a,  b,  c,  automatists  have  to 
explain,  not  merely  why  there  should  be  such 
a thing  as  a mental  sequence  at  all,  but  also  why 
the  sequence  a,  b,  c should  always  proceed,  link 
for  link,  w'ith  the  sequence  A,  B,  C.  It  clearly 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  sequence  A,  B,  C 
implies  the  successive  activity  of  certain  definite 
nerve-centres  A',  B' , C',  which  have  for  their 
subjective  effects  the  sequence  a,  b , c,  so  that 
whenever  the  sequence  A,  B,  C occurs  the  sequence 
a , b,  c must  likewise  occur.  This  is  no  answer, 
because  it  merely  restates  the  hypothesis  of 
automatism,  and  begs  the  whole  question  to  be 
discussed.  What  methodical  reason  demands  as 
an  answer  is  simply  why  the  sequence  A,  B,  C, 
even  though  we  freely  grant  it  due  to  the 
successive  activity  of  certain  definite  nerve-centres, 
should  be  attended  by  the  sequence  a,  b,  c. 
Reason  perceives  clearly  enough  that  the  sequence 
a,  b,  c belongs  to  a wholly  different  category  from 
the  sequence  A , B,  C,  the  one  being  immediately 
known  as  a process  taking  place  in  a something 
which  is  without  extension  or  physical  properties 
of  any  kind,  and  the  other  taking  place  in  a 
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something  which  when  translated  by  the  previous 
something,  we  recognize  as  having  extension  and 
the  other  antithetical  properties  which  we  class 
together  as  physical.  There  would  of  course  be  no 
difficulty  if  the  sequence  A,  B,  C continued 
through  any  amount  of  complexity  in  the  same 
conceivable  category  of  being ; so  that  there 
would  be  nothing  actually  inconceivable  in  cerebral 
sequence — changes  running  through  D,  E,  F,  &c., 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  z/zzconscious 
automatism  of  any  degree  of  complexity.  But 
that  which  does  require  explanation  from  auto- 
matists  is  why  automatism  should  have  become 
associated  with  consciousness,  and  this  so  intimately 
that  every  change  in  the  sequence  A,  B,  C,  &c., 
is  accompanied  by  a particular  and  corresponding 
change  in  the  sequence  a,  b , c,  & c.  Thus,  to 
take  a definite  illustration,  if  on  seeing  the  sun 
I think  of  a paper  on  solar  physics,  and  from  this 
pass  to  thinking  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  and 
from  this  to  speculating  on  the  probability  of 
certain  supposed  elements  being  really  compounds, 
there  is  here  a definite  causal  connexion  in  the 
sequence  of  my  thoughts.  But  it  is  the  last  extrava- 
gance of  absurdity  to  tell  me  that  the  accompanying 
causal  sequences  going  on  in  my  brain  happen  to 
have  exactly  corresponded  to  the  sequences  which 
were  taking  place  in  the  mind,  the  two  trains  of  se- 
quences being  each  definite  and  coherent  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  each  proceeding  link  for  link  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  other.  Without  some  theory 
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of  pre-established  harmony — which,  of  course, 
it  is  no  part  of  automatism  to  entertain — it  would, 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances  alone,  be  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  causal  sequences  in  the  brain 
always  happen  to  be  just  those  which,  by  running 
link  for  link  with  another  set  of  causal  sequences 
taking  place  in  the  mind,  enable  both  the  series 
to  be  definite  and  coherent  in  themselves.  There- 
fore, before  reason  can  allow  the  theory  of  auto- 
matism to  pass,  it  must  be  told  how  this  wonderful 
fact  of  parallelism  is  to  be  explained.  There 
must  be  some  connexion  between  the  intrinsically 
coherent  series  A,  B,  C and  the  no  less  intrinsically 
coherent  sequence  a,  b,  c , which  may  be  taken  as 
an  explanation  why  they  coincide  each  to  each. 
What  is  this  connexion  ? We  do  not  know ; 
but  we  have  now  seen  that,  whatever  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  an  ordinary  causal  connexion — first, 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  believe  that  the 
procession  of  physical  cause  and  effect  is  complete 
within  the  region  of  brain— a closed  circle,  as 
it  were,  from  which  no  energy  can,  without 
argumentative  suicide,  be  supposed  to  escape 
into  the  region  of  mind  ; and  next,  because, 
even  were  this  difficulty  disregarded,  it  is  un- 
accountable that  the  causative  influence  (whatever 
it  is  supposed  to  be),  which  passes  over  from  the 
region  of  physics  into  that  of  psychics,  should  be 
such  as  to  render  the  psychical  series  coherent  in 
itself,  when  on  the  physical  side  the  series  must  be 
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determined  by  purely  physical  conditions,  having 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  psychical  requiiements. 

Thus  it  is  argumentatively  impossible  for  Ma- 
terialism to  elude  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
kind  of  connexion  which  it  supposes  to  subsist 
between  neurosis  and  psychosis ; and  forasmuch 
as  the  above  considerations  clearly  show  this 
connexion  cannot  be  accepted  as  one  of  ordinary 
causality  without  some  answer  being  given  to  the 
questions  which  reason  has  to  ask,  Materialism 
must  be  ruled  out  of  court  if  she  fails  to  respond 
to  the  demand.  But  it  is  no  less  clearly  impossible 
that  she  can  respond  to  the  demand,  and  therefore 
at  the  bar  of  Philosophy  Materialism  must  be 
pronounced,  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  reasons 
previously  cited,  conspicuously  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MONISM. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  both  the  alternative 
theories  of  Spiritualism  and  Materialism  are  found, 
when  carefully  examined,  to  be  so  beset  with 
difficulties  of  a necessary  and  fundamental  kind,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  entertain  either  without  closing 
our  eyes  to  certain  contradictions  which  they 
severally  and  inherently  present.  We  may,  indeed, 
go  even  further  than  this,  and  affirm  that  to  suppose 
mind  the  cause  of  motion  or  motion  the  cause  of 
mind  is  equally  to  suppose  that  which  in  its  very 
nature  as  a supposition  is  neither  true  nor  untrue, 
but  nonsensical.  For,  as  Prof.  Clifford  has  said  in 
his  essay  on  Body  and  Mind , — 

‘ It  may  be  conceived  that,  at  the  same  time  with  every 
exercise  of  volition,  there  is  a disturbance  of  the  physical 
laws  ; but  this  disturbance,  being  perceptible  to  me,  would  be 
a physical  fact  accompanying  the  volition,  and  could  not  be 
volition  itself,  which  is  not  perceptible  to  me.  Whether  there 
is  such  a disturbance  of  the  physical  laws  or  no  is  a question 
of  fact  to  which  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  giving 
a negative  answer;  but  the  assertion  that  another  man’s 
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volition,  a feeling  in  his  consciousness  which  I cannot  perceive, 
is  part  of  the  train  of  physical  facts  which  I may  perceive 
this  is  neither  true  nor  untrue,  but  nonsense ; it  is  a com- 
bination of  words  whose  corresponding  ideas  will  not  go 
together  V 

And  seeing  that  the  correlatives  are  in  each  case 
the  same,  it  is  similarly  ‘ nonsense  to  assert  the 
converse  proposition : or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
equally  nonsense  to  speak  of  mental  action  causing 
cerebral  action,  or  of  cerebral  action  causing  mental 
action — nonsense  of  the  same  kind  as  it  would  be 
to  speak  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  causing  a storm  at 
sea,  or  the  eruption  of  a volcano  causing  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

We  see,  then,  that  two  of  the  three  possible 
theories  of  things  contain  the  elements  of  their  own 
destruction  : when  carefully  analyzed,  both  these 
theories  are  found  to  present  inherent  contradictions. 
On  this  account  the  third,  or  only  alternative  theory, 
comes  to  us  with  a large  antecedent  presumption  in 
its  favour.  For  it  comes  to  us,  as  it  were,  on  a clear 
field,  or  with  the  negative  advantage  of  having  no 
logical  rivals  to  contend  with.  The  other  two 
suggestions  having  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  we  are  free  to  look  to  the  new-comer 
as  quite  unopposed.  This  new-comer  must,  indeed, 
be  interrogated  as  carefully  as  his  predecessors,  and, 
like  them,  must  be  judged  upon  his  own  merits. 
But  as  he  constitutes  our  last  possible  hope  of 
solving  the  question  which  he  professes  himself  able 

1 Lectures  a?ui  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56~7- 
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to  solve,  the  absolute  failure  of  his  predecessors 
entitles  him  to  a patient  hearing.  By  the  method 
of  exclusion  his  voice  is  now  the  only  voice  that 
remains  to  be  heard,  and  unless  it  can  speak  to 
better  purpose  than  the  others,  we  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  abandon  the  facts  as  inexplicable, 
or  to  confess  that  it  is  necessarily  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  ever  to  arrive  at  any  theory  of 
things. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  or  to  examine  this 
third  and  last  of  the  suggested  theories,  it  is  de- 
sirable— in  order  still  further  to  define  its  status 
a prion — that  I should  exhibit  the  reason  why  the 
two  other  suggestions  have  necessarily  failed.  For 
to  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  reason 
is  to  be  found,  and  found  only,  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  both  dualistic.  The  inherent,  the  fatal,  and 
the  closely  similar  difficulties  which  attach  to  both 
the  dualistic  theories,  attach  to  them  merely 
because  they  are  dualistic.  The  ‘ nonsense  ’ of 
each  of  them  is  really  identical,  and  arises  only 
because  they  both  make  the  same  irrational  attempt 
to  find  more  in  the  effect  than  they  have  put  into 
the  cause.  In  other  words,  both  the  dualistic 
theories  suppose  that  the  physical  chains  of  causa- 
tion is  complete  within  itself,  and  that  the  mental 
chain  is  also  complete  within  itself : yet  they  both 
proceed  to  the  contradiction  that  one  of  these 
chains  is  able  to  allow  some  of  its  causal  influence 
to  escape,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
other  chain.  It  makes  no  difference,  in  point  of 
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logic,  whether  such  an  escape  is  supposed  to  take 
place  from  the  physical  chain  (materialism)  or  from 
the  mental  chain  (spiritualism) : in  either  case  the 
fundamental  principle  of  causality  is  alike  impugned 
—the  principle,  that  is,  of  there  being  an  equiva- 
lency between  cause  and  effect,  such  that  you 
cannot  get  more  out  of  your  effect  than  you  have 
put  into  your  cause.  Both  these  dualistic  theories, 
although  they  take  opposite  views  as  to  which  of 
the  two  chains  of  causation  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
nevertheless  agree  in  supposing  that  there  are  two 
chains  of  causation,  and  that  one  of  them  does  act 
causally  upon  the  other : and  it  is  in  this  matter 
of  their  common  consent  that  they  both  commit 
suicide.  Every  process  in  the  physical  sphere 
must  be  supposed  to  have  its  equations  satisfied 
within  that  sphere  : else  the  doctrine  of  the  consei  - 
vation  of  energy  would  be  contravened,  and  thus 
the  causation  contemplated  could  no  longer  be 
contemplated  as  physical.  Similarly,  every  process 
in  the  mental  sphere  must  be  supposed  to  have  its 
equations  satisfied  within  that  sphere  : else  the  causa- 
tion contemplated  could  no  longer  be  contemplated 
as  mental : some  of  the  equations  must  be  supposed 
not  to  have  been  satisfied  within  the  mental  spheie, 
but  to  have  been  carried  over  into  the  physical 
sphere — thus  to  have  either  created  or  destioyed 
certain  quantities  of  energy  within  that  sphere,  and 
thus,  also,  to  have  introduced  elements  of  endless 
confusion  into  the  otherwise  orderly  system  of 
Nature. 
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From  this  vice  of  radical  contradiction,  to  which 
both  the  dualistic  theories  are  committed,  the 
monistic  theory  is  free.  Moreover,  as  we  shall 
immediately  find,  it  is  free  to  combine  the  elements 
of  truth  which  severally  belong  to  both  the  other 
theories.  These  other  theories  are  each  concerned 
with  what  they  see  upon  different  sides  of  the 
same  shield.  The  facts  which  they  severally  receive 
they  severally  report,  and  their  reports  appear 
to  contradict  each  other.  But  truth  can  never  be 
really  in  contradiction  with  other  truth  ; and  it  is 
reserved  for  Monism,  by  taking  a simultaneous  view 
of  both  sides,  to  reconcile  the  previously  apparent 
contradictions.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  which 
will  unfold  themselves  as  we  proceed,  I fully  agree 
with  the  late  Professor  Clifford  where  he  says  of 
this  theory — £ It  is  not  merely  a speculation,  but 
is  a result  to  which  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
studied  this  question  (the  relation  between  body 
and  mind)  in  the  right  way  have  gradually  been 
approximating  for  a long  time.’  This  theory  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  mental  phenomena 
and  physical  phenomena,  although  apparently 
diverse,  are  really  identical. 

If  we  thus  unite  in  a higher  synthesis  the  elements 
both  of  spiritualism  and  of  materialism,  we  obtain  a 
product  which  satisfies  every  fact  of  feeling  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  observation  on  the  other.  We 
have  only  to  suppose  that  the  antithesis  between 
mind  and  motion — subject  and  object — is  itself 
phenomenal  or  apparent : not  absolute  or  real.  We 
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have  only  to  suppose  that  the  seeming  duality  is 
relative  to  our  modes  of  apprehension:  and,  there- 
fore, that  any  change  taking  place  in  the  mind,  and 
any  corresponding  change  taking  place  in  the  brain, 
are  really  not  two  changes,  but  one  change.  When 
a violin  is  played  upon  we  hear  a musical  sound, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  see  a vibration  of  the 
strings.  Relatively  to  our  consciousness,  therefore, 
we  have  here  two  sets  of  changes,  which  appear  to 
be  very  different  in  kind  ; yet  we  know  that  in  an 
absolute  sense  they  are  one  and  the  same : we  know 
that  the  diversity  in  consciousness  is  created  only 
by  the  difference  in  our  mode  of  perceiving  the 
same  events — -whether  we  see  or  whether  we  hear 
the  vibration  of  the  strings.  Similarly,  we  may 
suppose  that  a vibration  of  nerve-strings  and  a 
process  of  thought  are  really  one  and  the  same 
event,  which  is  dual  or  diverse  only  in  relation  to 
our  modes  of  perceiving  it. 

Or,  to  take  another  and  a better  illustration,  in  an 
Edison  lamp  the  light  which  is  emitted  from  the 
burner  may  be  said  indifferently  to  be  caused  by  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  going  on  in  the 
carbon,  ‘ or  by  the  temperature  of  the  carbon ; for 
this  rate  of  vibration  could  not  take  place  in  the 
carbon  without  constituting  that  degree  of  tempera- 
ture which  affects  our  eyes  as  luminous.  Similarly, 
a train  of  thought  may  be  said  indifferently  to  be 
caused  by  brain-action  or  by  mind-action  ; for,  ex 
hypothesi , the  one  could  not  take  place  without  the 
other.  Now  when  we  contemplate  the  phenomena 
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of  volition  by  themselves,  it  is  as  though  we  were 
contemplating  the  phenomena  of  light  by  them- 
selves : volition  is  produced  by  mind  in  brain,  just 
as  light  is  produced  by  temperature  in  carbon. 
And  just  as  we  may  correctly  speak  of  light  as  the 
cause,  say,  of  a photograph,  so  we  may  correctly 
speak  of  volition  as  the  cause  of  bodily  movement. 
That  particular  kind  of  physical  activity  which  takes 
place  in  the  carbon  could  not  take  place  without  the 
light  which  causes  a photograph  ; and,  similarly, 
that  particular  kind  of  physical  activity  which  takes 
place  in  the  brain  could  not  take  place  without  the 
volition  which  causes  a bodily  movement.  So  that 
volition  is  as  truly  a cause  of  bodily  movement  as  is 
the  physical  activity  of  the  brain;  seeing  that,  in  an 
absolute  sense,  the  cause  is  one  and  the  same.  But 
if  we  once  clearly  perceive  that  what  in  a relative 
sense  we  know  as  volition  is,  in  a similar  sense, 
the  cause  of  bodily  movement,  we  terminate  the 
question  touching  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  thus 
becomes  a mere  matter  of  phraseology  whether 
we  speak  of  the  will  determining,  or  being  deter- 
mined by,  changes  going  on  in  the  external  world  ; 
just  as  it  is  but  a matter  of  phraseology  whether  we 
speak  of  temperature  determining,  or  being  deter- 
mined by,  molecular  vibration.  All  the  require- 
ments alike  of  the  free-will  and  of  the  bond-will 
hypotheses  are  thus  satisfied  by  a synthesis  which 
comprises  them  both.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  an  wwconscious  automaton  to 
do  the  work  or  to  perform  the  adjustments  of  a 
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conscious  agent,  as  it  would  be  for  an  Edison  lamp 
to  give  out  light  and  cause  a photograph  when  not 
heated  by  an  electric  current.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  will  to  originate 
bodily  motion  without  the  occurrence  of  a strictly 
physical  process  of  cerebration,  as  it  would  be  for 
light  to  shine  in  an  Edison  lamp  which  had  been 

deprived  of  its  carbon-burner. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  theory  is,  that  it 
supposes  only  one  stream  of  causation,  in  which 
both  mind  and  motion  are  simultaneously  concerned. 
The  theory,  therefore,  escapes  all  the  difficulties 
and  contradictions  with  which  both  spiritualism  and 
materialism  are  beset.  Thus,  motion  is  supposed  to 
be  producing  nothing  but  motion  ; mind-changes 
nothing  but  mind-changes— both  producing  both 
simultaneously : neither  could  be  what  it  is  with- 
out the  other,  because  without  the  other  neithei 
could  be  the  cause  which  in  fact  it  is.  Impossible, 
therefore,  is  the  supposition  of  the  materialist  that 
consciousness  is  adventitious,  or  that  in  the  absence 
of  mind  the  changes  of  the  brain  could  be  what 
they  are ; for  it  belongs  to  the  very  causation  of 
these  movements  that  they  should  have  a mental 
side.  And  equally  impossible  is  the  supposition  of 
the  spiritualist  that  the  cerebral  processes  are 
adventitious,  or  that  in  the  absence  of  brain  the 
changes  of  the  mind  could  be  what  they  are;  for  it 
belongs  to  the  very  causation  of  these  changes  that 
they  should  have  a material  side.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  mind  to  animals  and  to  men  is  thus  rendered 
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apparent ; for  intelligent  volition  is  thus  shown  to 
be  a true  cause  of  adjustive  movement,  in  that  the 
cerebration  which  it  involves  could  not  otherwise 
be  possible:  the  causation  would  not  otherwise  be 
complete. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WORLD  AS  AN  EJECT. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  essay  I have  sought  to 
show  that  there  are,  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
discussion,  but  three  theories  of  the  World  of  Being. 
There  is,  first,  the  theory  of  Materialism,  which 
supposes  matter  in  motion  to  be  the  ultimate  or 
self-existing  Reality,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
mind.  Next,  there  is  the  theory  of  Spiritualism, 
which  supposes  mind  to  be  the  ultimate  Reality, 
and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  matter  in  motion. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  theory  of  Monism  which 
supposes  matter  in  motion  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  mind,  and,  therefore,  that  as  between 
mind  and  matter  in  motion  there  is  no  causal 
relation  either  way.  In  the  foregoing  chapters  I have 
considered  these  three  theories,  and  argued  that 
of  them  the  last-mentioned  is  the  only  one  which 
satisfies  all  the  facts  of  feeling  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  observation  on  the  other.  The  theory  of 
Monism  alone  is  able  to  explain,  without  inherent 
contradiction,  the  phenomena  both  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  spheres. 
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It  is  my  present  purpose  to  extend  the  consider- 
ations already  presented.  Assuming  the  theory 
of  Monism,  I desire  to  ascertain  the  result  to 
which  it  will  lead  when  applied  to  the  question 
whether  we  ought  to  regard  the  external  world 
as  of  a character  mental  or  non-mental.  As  ob- 
served in  my  Rede  Lecture  {supra,  p.  33),  this 
question  has  already  been  considered  by  the  late 
Professor  Clifford,  who  decided  that  on  the  mon- 
istic theory  the  probability  pointed  towards  the 
external  world  being  of  a character  non-mental  ; 
that,  although  the  whole  universe  is  composed  of 
' mind-stuff,’  the  universe  as  a whole  is  mindless. 
This  decision  I then  briefly  criticized  ; it  is  now  my 
object  to  contemplate  the  matter  somewhat  more 
in  detail. 

I will  assume,  on  account  of  reasons  previously 
given,  that  when  we  speak  of  matter  in  motion  we 
do  not  at  all  know  what  it  is  that  moves,  nor  do  we 
know  at  all  what  it  is  that  we  mean  by  motion. 
Therefore  if,  as  unknown  quantities,  we  call  matter 
a and  motion  b , all  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  is  that 
a + b = z,  where  z is  a known  quantity,  or  mind. 
Obversely  stated,  we  may  say  that  the  known 
quantity  z is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  the 
unknown  a+  b.  But,  inasmuch  as  both  a and  b are 
unknown,  we  may  simplify  matters  by  regarding 
their  sum  as  a single  unknown  quantity  x,  which 
we  take  to  be  substantially  identical  with  its 
obverse  aspect  known  as  z. 

Here,  then;  are  our  data.  The  theory  of  Monism 
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teaches  that  what  we  perceive  as  matter  in  motion, 
x , is  the  obverse  of  what  we  know  as  mind,  z. 
What,  then,  do  we  know  of  z?  In  the  first  place, 
we  well  know  that  this  is  the  only  entity  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  so  to  speak,  at  first  hand  , 
all  our  knowledge  of  x (which  is  the  only  other 
knowledge  we  possess)  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  translate  it  into  terms  of  z.  In  the 
next  place,  we  know  that  z is  itself  an  entity  of  the 
most  enormous  complexity.  Standing  as  a symbol 
of  the  whole  range  of  individual  subjectivity,  it  may 
be  said  to  constitute  for  each  individual  the  symbol 
of  his  own  personality — or  the  sum  total  of  his 
conscious  life.  Now  each  individual  knows  by 
direct  knowledge  that  his  conscious  life  is,  as  I have 
said,  of  enormous  complexity,  and  that  numberless 
ingredients  of  feeling,  thought,  and  volition  are 
therein  combined  in  numberless  ways.  Therefore 
the  symbol  z may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of 
innumerable  constituent  parts,  grouped  inter  se  in 
numberless  systems  of  more  or  less  complexity. 

From  these  considerations  we  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions.  The  theory  of  Monism 
teaches  that  all  z is  * ; but  it  does  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  teach  that  all  x is  z.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  teach  that  if  all  *is  not  5,  this  must  be  because 
x is  z,  phis  something  more  than  z,  as  a little 
thought  will  be  sufficient  to  show.  Thus,  the  four 
annexed  diagrams  exhaust  the  logical  possibilities 
of  any  case,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  one  quantity  by  another.  In  Fig.  1 
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the  two  quantities  are  coincident ; in  Fig  2 the  one 
is  wholly  included  by  the  other ; in  Fig.  3 it  is 
partially  included  ; and  in  Fig.  4 wholly  excluded. 
Now  in  the  present  case,  and  upon  the  data 
supplied,  the  logical  possibilities  are  exhausted  by 
Figs.  1 and  2.  For,  upon  these  data,  Figs.  3 and  4 
obviously  represent  logical  impossibilities ; no  part 
of  Mind  can,  according  to  these  data,  stand  outside 


the  limits  of  Matter  and  Motion.  Therefore,  if  the 
Ego  is  not  coincident  with  the  Non-ego  (or  if  all  x 
is  not  z , as  in  Fig.  1),  this  can  only  be  because  the 
Ego  is  less  extensive  than  the  Non-ego  (or  because 
x is  z plus  something  more  than  z,  as  in  Fig.  2). 

Of  these  two  logical  possibilities  Idealism,  in  its 
most  extreme  form,  may  adopt  the  first.  For 
Idealism  in  this  form  may  hold  that  apart  from  the 
Ego  there  is  no  external  world  ; that  outside  of  z 
there  is  no  x ; that  the  only  esse  is  the  percipi. 
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But,,  as  very  few  persons  nowadays  are  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  seriously  maintaining  that  in  actual 
fact  there  is  no  external  world  save  in  so  far  as  this 
is  perceived  by  the  individual  mind,  I need  not 
wait  to  consider  this  possibility.  We  are  thus 


Fig.  7 

practically  shut  up  to  a consideration  of  the  pos- 
sibility marked  2. 

The  theory  of  Monism,  then,  teaches  that  x is  z 
plus  something  more  than  z ; and  therefore  it 
becomes  a matter  of  great  moment  to  consider  the 
probable  nature  of  the  overplus.  For  it  obviously 
does  not  follow  that  because  ar  is  greater  than  z in 
a logical  sense,  therefore  a-  must  be  greater  than  z 
in  a psychological  sense.  Save  upon  the  theory  of 
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Idealism  (with  which  Monism  is  not  specially 
concerned)  the  amount  (whatever  it  may  be)  wherein 
x is  greater  than  z,  may  not  present  any  psy- 
chological signification  at  all.  We  may  find  that 
the  surface  of  our  globe  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  dry  land,  and  yet  it  may  not  follow 
that  the  mental-life  to  be  met  with  in  the  sea  is 
psychologically  superior  to  that  which  occurs  on  dry 
land.  If,  therefore,  we  represent  by  comparative 
shading  degrees  of  psychological  excellence,  it  is 
evident  that  the  theory  of  Monism  must  entertain 
the  three  possibilities  indicated  diagrammatically  in 
Figs.  5>  and  7.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
comparative  areas  of  ;r  and  z may  be,  or  whether 
x be  uniformly  shaded  throughout  its  extent.  All 
we  have  so  far  to  notice  is  that  the  fact  of  logical 
inclusion  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
implication  of  psychological  superiority. 

Next  we  must  notice  that  besides  our  own  sub- 
jectivities, we  have  cognizance  of  being  surrounded 
by  many  other  inferred  subjectivities  more  or  less 
like  in  kind  (i.  e.  other  human  minds) ; and  also  yet 
many  other  inferred  subjectivities  more  or  less  unlike, 
but  all  inferior  (i.e.  the  minds  of  lower  animals, 
young  children,  and  idiots).  Following  Clifford, 
I will  call  these  inferred  subjectivities  by  the  name 
of  ejects,  and  assign  to  them  the  symbol  y.  Thus, 
in  the  following  discussion,  x = the  objective  world. 
y = the  ejective  world,  and  z = subjective  world. 
Now,  the  theory  of  Monism  supposes  that  x,y.  and 
z are  all  alike  in  kind,  but  present  no  definite 
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teaching  as  to  how  far  they  may  differ  in  degree. 
We  may,  however,  at  once  allow  that  between  the 
psychological  value  of  0 and  that  of  y there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  degree ; and  also  that,  while  the 
value  of  z is  a fixed  quantity,  that  of  y varies  greatly 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  area  y.  Our  scheme, 
therefore,  will  now  adopt  this  form — 


But  the  important  question  remains  how  we 
ought  to  shade  According  to  Clifford,  this 
ought  scarcely  to  be  shaded  at  all,  while  according 
to  theologians  (and  theists  generally)  it  ought  to  be 
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shaded  so  much  more  deeply  than  either  y or  z, 
that  the  joint  representation  in  one  diagram  would 
only  be  possible  by  choosing  for  the  shading  of  x 
a colour  different  from  that  employed  for  y and  z, 
and  assigning  to  that  colour  a representative  value 
higher  than  that  assigned  to  the  other  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  infinity.  It  will  be  my  object  to  estimate 
the  relative  probability  of  these  rival  estimates  of 
the  psychological  value  of  x. 

Starting  from  z as  our  centre,  we  know  that  this 
is  an  isolated  system  of  subjectivity,  and  hence  we 
infer  that  all  y is  composed  of  analogous  systems, 
resembling  one  another  as  to  their  isolation,  and 
differing  only  in  their  degrees  of  psychological 
value.  Now  this,  translated  into  terms  of  ;tr  (or 
into  terms  of  objectivity),  means  that  z is  an 
isolated  system  of  matter  in  motion,  and  that  the 
same  has  to  be  said  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
y.  In  other  words,  both  subjectivity  and  ejectivity 
are  only  known  under  the  condition  of  being 
isolated  from  objectivity ; which,  obversely  con- 
sidered, means  that  the  matter  in  motion  here 
concerned  is  temporarily  separated  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  objective  world,  in  such  wise  that  it 
forms  a distinct  system  of  its  own.  If  any  part  of 
the  objective  world  rudely  forces  its  way  within 
the  machinery  of  that  system,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
disarranging  the  machinery  and  stopping  its  work — 
as  is  the  case  when  a bullet  enters  the  brain.  Such 
converse  as  the  brain  normally  holds  with  the 
external  world,  is  held  through  the  appointed 
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channels  of  the  senses,  whereby  appropriate  causa- 
tion is  supplied  to  keep  the  otherwise  isolated 
system  at  work.  We  know,  from  physiological 
evidence,  that  when  such  external  causation  is 
withheld,  the  isolated  system  ceases  to  work  ; there- 
fore, the  isolation,  although  complete  under  one 
point  of  view,  under  another  point  of  view  is 
incomplete.  It  is  complete  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  isolation  of  a machine  is  complete — i.  e. 
it  is  in  itself  a working  system,  yet  its  working  is 
ultimately  dependent  upon  causation  supplied  from 
without  in  certain  appropriate  ways.  This  truth  is 
likewise  testified  to  on  the  obverse  aspect  of 
psychology.  For  analysis  shows  that  all  oui 
mental  processes  (however  complex  they  may  be 
internally)  are  ultimately  dependent  on  impressions 
of  the  external  world  gained  through  the  senses. 
Whether  regarded  objectively  or  subjectively, 
therefore,  we  find  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
isolated  system  to  elaborate,  by  its  internal  pro- 
cesses, the  raw  materials  which  are  supplied  to  it 
from  without.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  isolation  of  the 
system  is  thus  only  partial,  we  may  best  apply 
to  it  the  term  circumscribed.  Such  partial  isolation 
or  circumscription  of  matter  in  motion  so  that 
it  shall  in  itself  constitute  a little  working  micro- 
cosm— appears  to  be  the  first  condition  to  the 
being  of  a subjective  personality.  Why,  then,  does 
not  the  working  of  a machine  present  a subjective 

side  ? 

Our  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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following-  considerations.  We  are  going  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  all  mind  is  matter  in  motion,  and 
that  all  matter  in  motion  is  mind— or,  as  Clifford 
phrased  it,  that  all  the  external  world  is  composed 
of  mind-stuff.  No  matter  how  lightly  we  may 
shade  *,  we  are  assuming  that  it  must  be  shaded, 
and  not  left  perfectly  white.  Now,  both  mind  and 
matter  in  motion  admit  of  degrees : first  as  to 
quantity,  next  as  to  velocity,  and  lastly  as  to  com- 
plexity. But  the  degrees  of  matter  in  motion  are 
found,  in  point  of  observable  fact,  not  to  correspond 
with  those  of  mind,  save  in  the  last  particular  of 
complexity,  where  there  is  unquestionably  an 
evident  correspondence.  Therefore  it  is  that  a 
machine,  although  conforming  to  the  prime  con- 
dition of  subjectivity  in  being  a circumscribed 
system  of  matter  in  motion,  nevertheless  does  not 
attain  to  subjectivity : the  * does  not  rise  to  z be- 
cause the  internal  processes  of  x are  not  sufficiently 
intricate,  or  their  intricacy  is  not  of  the  appropriate 
kind.  From  which  it  follows  that  although,  as 
I have  said,  all  matter  in  motion  is  mind,  merely  as 
matter  in  motion  (or  irrespective  of  the  kinds  and 
c egrees  of  both)  it  may  not  necessarily  be  mind  in 
the  elaborated  form  of  consciousness  : it  may  only 
be  the  raw  material  of  mind— or,  as  Clifford  called 
ft,  mincl-stufif.  Thus,  although  all  conscious  volition 
is  matter  in  motion,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
matter  in  motion  is  conscious  volition.  Which 
serves  to  restate  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  is 
probable,  or  improbable,  that  all  matter  in  motion 
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is  conscious  volition — i.e.  how  deeply  we  ought  to 
shade  x. 

Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  answer- 
ing this  question  is  that,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Monism,  we  know  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  for  matter  in  motion  to  reach  a level  of 
intricacy  which  shall  yield  conscious  volition,  and 
even  self-conscious  thought  of  an  extremely  high 
order  of  development.  Therefore,  the  only  question 
is  as  to  whether  it  is  possible,  or  in  any  way  probable, 
that  matter  in  motion  as  occurring  in  * resembles,  in 
point  of  intricacy,  matter  in  motion  as  occurring  in  z. 
Professor  Clifford  perceived  that  this  is  the  core  of 
the  question,  and  staked  the  whole  answer  to  it 
on  an  extremely  simple  issue.  He  said  that  unless 
we  can  show  in  the  disposition  of  heavenly  bodies 
some  morphological  resemblance  to  the  structure 
of  a human  brain,  we  are  precluded  from  rationally 
entertaining  any  probability  that  self-conscious 
volition  belongs  to  the  universe.  Obviously,  this 
way  of  presenting  the  case  is  so  grossly  illogical 
that  even  the  exigencies  of  popular  exposition  can- 
not be  held  to  justify  the  presentation.  For  aught 
that  we  can  know  to  the  contrary,  not  merely  the 
highly  specialized  structure  of  the  human  biain,  but 
even  that  of  nervous  matter  in  general,  may  only 
be  one  of  a thousand  possible  ways  in  which  the 
material  and  dynamical  conditions  required  tor  the 
apparition  of  self-consciousness  can  besecuied.  To 
imagine  that  the  human  brain  of  necessity  exhausts 
these  possibilities  is  in  the  last  degree  absurd. 
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Therefore,  we  may  suggest  the  following  presenta- 
tion of  Clifford’s  case  as  one  that  is  less  obviously 
inadequate : — if  any  resemblance  to  the  material 
and  dynamical  conditions  of  the  microcosm  can  be 
detected  in  the  macrocosm,  we  should  have  good 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  latter  those  attributes  of 
subjectivity  which  we  know  as  belonging  to  the 
former;  but  if  no  such  resemblance  can  be  traced, 
we  shall  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
attributes  do  not  belong  to  the  universe.  Even  this, 
however,  I should  regard  as  much  too  wide  a state- 
ment of  the  case.  To  take  the  particular  conditions 
under  which  alone  subjectivity  is  known  to  occur 
upon  a single  planet  as  exhausting  the  possibilities 
of  its  occurrence  elsewhere,  is  too  flagrant  a use  of 
the  method  of  simple  enumeration  to  admit  of  a 
moment's  countenance.  Even  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  the  two  great  conditions  under  which 
terrestrial  subjectivities  occur — circumscription  and 
complexity — is  only  empirical.  It  may  well  be 
that  elsewhere  (or  apart  from  the  conditions  imposed 
by  nervous  tissue)  subjectivity  is  possible  irrespective 
both  of  circumscription  and  of  complexity.  There- 
fore, properly  or  logically  regarded,  the  great  use 
of  the  one  exhibition  of  subjectivity  furnished  to 
human  experience,  is  the  proof  thus  furnished  that 
subjectivity  is  possible  under  some  conditions  ; and 
the  utmost  which  on  the  grounds  of  such  proof 
human  experience  is  entitled  to  argue  is,  that 
probably , if  subjectivity  is  possible  elsewhere,  its 
possibility  is  given  by  those  conditions  of  circum- 
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scription  and  complexity  in  the  material  and 
dynamical  relations  concerned,  which  we  find  to  be 
the  invariable  and  quantitative  concomitants  of 
subjectivity  within  experience.  But  this  is  a widely 
different  thing  from  saying  that  the  only  kind  of 
such  circumscription  and  complexity — or  the  only 
disposition  of  these  relations — which  can  present  a 
subjective  side  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 
structures  and  functions  of  a nervous  system. 

Now,  if  we  fix  our  attention  merely  on  this 
matter  of  complexity,  and  refuse  to  be  led  astray 
by  obviously  false  analogies  of  a more  special  kind, 

I think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  macrocosm 
does  furnish  amply  sufficient  opportunity,  as  it 
were,  for  the  presence  of  subjectivity,  even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  subjectivity  can  only  be  yielded  by  an 
order  of  complexity  analogous  to  that  of  a nervous 
system.  For,  considering  the  material  and  dynamical 
system  of  the  universe  as  a whole,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  complexity  presented  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  its  parts.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  all  these 
parts  are  included  in  the  whole,  and  that  e\  en  the 
visible  sidereal  system  alone  presents  movements  of 
enormous  intricacy1,  but  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
even  within  the  limits  of  this  small  planet  there  is 

1 If  we  imagine  the  visible  sidereal  system  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a human  skull,  so  that  all  its  movements  which  we  now 
recognize  as  molar  should  become  molecular,  the  complexity  of  such 
movement  would  probably  be  as  great  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
a human  brain.  Yet  to  this  must  be  added  all  the  molecular  move- 
ments which  are  now  going  on  in  the  sidereal  system,  visible  and 

invisible. 
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presented  to  actual  observation  a peculiar  form  of 
circumscribed  complex,  fully  comparable  with  that 
of  the  individual  brain,  and  yet  external  to  each 
individual  brain.  For  the  so-called  ‘ social  organ- 
ism,’ although  composed  of  innumerable  individual 
personalities,  is,  with  regard  to  each  of  its  constituent 
units,  a part  of  the  objective  world — just  as  the 
human  brain  would  be,  were  each  of  its  constituent 
cells  of  a construction  sufficiently  complex  to  yield 
a separate  personality. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  social  organism  does  not  possess  a self-conscious 
personality,  I will  give  a twofold  answer.  In  the 
first  place,  Who  told  the  objector  that  it  has  not  ? 
For  aught  that  any  one  of  its  constituent  person- 
alities can  prove  to  the  contrary,  this  social 
organism  may  possess  self-conscious  personality  of 
the  most  vivid  character:  its  constituent  human 
minds  may  be  born  into  it  and  die  out  of  it  as  do 
the  constituent  cells  of  the  human  body:  it  may 
feel  the  throes  of  war  and  famine,  rejoice  in  the 
comforts  of  peace  and  plenty  : it  may  appreciate 
the  growth  of  civilization  as  its  passage  from  child- 
hood to  maturity.  If  this  at  first  sight  appears 
a grotesque  supposition,  we  must  remember  that  it 
would  appear  equally  so  to  ascribe  such  possibilities 
to  the  individual  brain,  were  it  not  for  the  irrele- 
vant accident  of  this  particular  form  of  complex 
standing  in  such  relation  to  our  own  subjectivity 
that  we  are  able  to  verify  the  fact  of  its  ejectivity. 
Thus,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary, 
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Comte  may  have  been  even  more  justified  than  his 
followers  suppose,  in  teaching  the  personification  of 
Humanity. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  social  organism  is 
not  endowed  with  personality,  this  may  be  for 
either  one  of  two  reasons.  All  the  conditions 
required  for  attaining  so  high  a level  of  psychical 
perfection  may  not  be  here  present ; or  else  the 
level  of  psychical  perfection  may  be  higher  than 
that  which  we  know  as  personality.  This  latter 
alternative  will  be  considered  in  another  relation 
by-and-by,  so  I will  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  But 
with  reference  to  all  these  possible  contingencies, 

I may  observe  that  we  are  not  without  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  great  fact  that  the  high  order  of 
complexity  which  has  been  reached  by  the  social 
organism  is  accompanied  by  evidence  of  something 
which  we  may  least  dimly  define  as  resembling  sub- 
jectivity. In  numberless  ways,  which  I need  not  wait 
to  enumerate,  we  perceive  that  society  exhibits  the 
phenomena  both  of  thought  and  conduct.  And  these 
phenomena  cannot  always  be  explained  by  regard- 
ing them  as  the  sum  of  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  its  constituent  individuals — or,  at  least,  they  can 
only  be  so  regarded  by  conceding  that  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  constituent  individuals,  when 
thus  summated , yield  a different  product  from  that 
which  would  be  obtained  by  a merely  arithmetical 
computation  of  the  constituent  parts:  the  composite 
product  differs  from  its  component  elements,  as 
HoO  differs  from  2H  + O.  The  general  truth  of 
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this  remark  will,  I believe,  be  appreciated  by  all 
historians.  Seeing  that  ideas  are  often,  as  it  is  said, 
‘ in  the  air’  before  they  are  condensed  in  the  mind 
of  individual  genius,  we  habitually  speak  of  the 
‘ Zeit-geist  ’ as  the  product  of  a kind  of  collective 
psychology,  which  is  something  other  than  the  mere 
sum  of  all  the  individual  minds  of  a generation.  That 
is  to  say,  we  regard  society  as  an  eject,  and  the 
more  that  a man  studies  the  thought  and  conduct  of 
society,  the  more  does  he  become  convinced  that 
we  are  right  in  so  regarding  it.  Of  course  this 
eject  is  manifestly  unlike  that  which  we  form  of 
another  individual  mind  : it  is  much  more  general, 
vague,  and  so  far  unlike  the  pattern  of  our  own 
subjectivity  that  even  to  ascribe  to  it  the  important 
attribute  of  personality  is  felt,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
to  approach  the  grotesque.  Still,  in  this  vague  and 
general  way  we  do  ascribe  to  society  ejective 
existence:  we  habitually  think  of  the  whole  world 
of  human  thought  and  feeling  as  a psychological 
complex,  which  is  other  than,  and  more  than,  a 
mere  shorthand  enumeration  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  all  individual  human  beings. 

The  ejective  existence  thus  ascribed  to  society 
serves  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  yet  more  vague 
and  general  ascription  of  such  existence  to  the 
Cosmos.  At  first,  indeed,  or  during  the  earliest 
stages  of  culture,  the  ascription  of  ejective  existence 
to  the  external  world  is  neither  vague  nor  general  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  distinct  and  specific. 
Beginning  in  the  rudest  forms  of  animism,  where 
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every  natural  process  admits  of  being  immediately 
attributed  to  the  volitional  agency  of  an  unseen 
spirit,  anthropomorphism  sets  out  upon  its  long 
course  of  development,  which  proceeds  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  abstract  thought.  Man, 
as  it  has  been  truly  said,  universally  makes  God  in 
his  own  image  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
case  could  be  otherwise.  Universally  the  eject 
must  assume  the  pattern  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  proportion  that  this  pattern  presents 
the  features  of  abstract  thinking  that  the  image 
which  it  throws  becomes  less  and  less  man-like. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Fiske  has  shown  in  detail,  so  soon 
as  anthropomorphism  has  assumed  its  highest  state 
of  development,  it  begins  to  be  replaced  by  a con- 
tinuous growth  of  ‘deanthropomorphism,’  which, 
passing  through  polytheism  into  monotheism,  even- 
tually ends  in  a progressive  ‘ purification  ’ of  theism 
— by  which  is  meant  a progressive  metamorphosis 
of  the  theistic  conception,  tending  to  remove  from 
Deity  the  attributes  of  Humanity.  The  last  of 
these  attributes  to  disappear  is  that  of  personality, 
and  when  this  final  ecdysis  has  been  performed, 
the  eject  which  remains  is  so  unlike  its  original 
subject,  that,  as  we  shall  immediately  find,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  any  points  of  re- 
semblance between  them. 

Now  it  is  with  this  perfect,  or  imago  condition  of 
the  world-eject,  that  we  have  to  do.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  what  I consider  the  profoundest  reaches 
of  his  philosophic  thought,  has  well  shown,  on  the 
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one  hand,  how  impossible  it  is  to  attribute  to  Deity 
any  of  the  specific  attributes  of  mind  as  known  to 
ourselves  subjectively;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  ‘ symbolically  ’ that  the 
universe  may  be  instinct  with  a ‘ quasi-psychical  ’ 
principle,  as  greatly  transcending  personality 
as  personality  transcends  mechanical  motion1. 
Accepting,  then,  the  world-eject  in  this  its  highest 
conceivable  stage  of  evolution,  I desire  to  con- 
template it  under  the  light  of  the  monistic  theory. 

We  have  seen  that,  whether  we  look  upon  the 
subjective  or  objective  face  of  personality,  we  find 
that  personality  arises  from  limitation— or,  as  I 
have  previously  termed  it,  circumscription.  Now, 
we  have  no  evidence,  nor  are  we  able  to  conceive, 
of  the  external  world  as  limited ; consequently  we 
are  not  able  to  conceive,  of  the  world-eject  as 
personal.  But,  inasmuch  as  personality  arises  only 
from  limitation,  the  conclusion  that  the  world- 
eject  is  impersonal  does  not  tend  to  show  that  it 
is  of  lower  psychical  value  than  conscious  per- 
sonality : on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  show  that  it 
is  probably  of  higher  psychical  value.  True,  we 
are  not  able  to  conceive  actually  of  mind  as 
impel sonal  ; but  we  can  see  that  this  merely  arises 
from  our  only  experience  of  mind  being  given 
under  conditions  of  personality;  and,  as  just  ob- 
served, it  is  possible  to  conceive  symbolically 
that  there  may  be  a form  of  mind  as  greatly 

1 Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  pp.  159-61  ; Essays,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  246-9 ; and  First  Principles , p.  26. 
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transcending  personality  as  personality  transcends 
mechanical  motion. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  conceive  of  such  a 
mind  actually,  we  may  most  probably  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  conceiving  of  it  truly,  by 
provisionally  ascribing  to  it  the  highest  attributes 
of  mind  as  known  to  ourselves,  or  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  human  personality.  Just  as  a 
thinking  insect  would  derive  a better,  or  more  true, 
conception  of  human  personality  by  considering  it 
ejectively  than  by  considering  it  objectively  (or  by 
considering  the  mind-processes  as  distinguished 
from  the  brain-processes),  so,  if  there  is  a form  of 
mind  immeasurably  superior  to  our  own,  we  may 
probably  gain  a more  faithful — howsoever  still 
inadequate — conception  of  it  by  contemplating  its 
operations  ejectively  than  by  doing  so  objectively. 
I will,  therefore,  speak  of  the  world-eject  as  pre- 
senting conscious  volition,  on  the  understanding 
that  if  ;r  does  not  present  either  consciousness  or 
volition,  this  must  be — according  to  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  psychism  on  which  we  are  now 
proceeding — because  x presents  attributes  at  least 
as  much  higher  than  consciousness  or  volition  as 
these  are  higher  than  mechanical  motion.  For 
when  we  consider  the  utmost  that  our  conscious 
volition  is  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
contrivance — how  limited  its  knowledge,  how  short 
its  duration,  how  restricted  its  range,  and  how 
imperfect  its  adaptations— we  can  only  conclude 
that  if  the  ultimate  constitution  of  all  things  is 
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pyschical,  the  philosophy  of  the  Cosmos  becomes  a 
‘philosophy  of  the  Unconscious^  only  because  it  is 
a philosophy  of  the  Superconscious. 

Now,  if  once  we  feel  ourselves  able  to  transcend 
the  preliminary — and  doubtless  very  considerable — 
difficulty  of  symbolically  conceiving  the  world-eject 
as  super-conscious,  and  (because  not  limited)  also 
super-personal,  I think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  world-object  furnishes  overwhelming  proof 
of  psychism.  I candidly  confess  that  I am  not 
myself  able  to  overcome  the  preliminary  difficulty 
in  question.  By  discharging  the  elements  of  per- 
sonality and  conscious  volition  from  the  world-eject, 
I appear  to  be  discharging  from  my  conception 
of  mind  all  that  most  distinctively  belongs  to 
that  conception  ; and  thus  I seem  to  be  brought 
back  again  to  the  point  from  which  we  started  : 
the  world-eject  appears  to  have  again  resolved 
itself  into  the  unknown  quantity  But  here  we 
must  distinguish  between  actual  conception  and 
symbolical  conception.  Although  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  I can  form  no  actual  conception 
of  Mind  save  as  an  eject  of  personality  and 
conscious  volition,  it  is  a question  whether  I am 
not  able  to  form  a symbolical  conception  of  Mind 
as  thus  extended.  For  I know  that  consciousness, 
implying  as  it  does  continual  change  in  serial  order 
of  circumscribed  mental  processes,  is  not  (symboli- 
cally considered)  the  highest  conceivable  exhibition 
of  Mind  ; and  just  as  a mathematician  is  able  to  deal 
symbolically  with  space  of  n dimensions,  while  only 
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able  really  to  conceive  of  space  as  limited  to  three 
dimensions,  so  I feel  that  I ought  not  to  limit  the 
abstract  possibilities  of  mental  being  by  what  I may 
term  the  accidental  conditions  of  my  own  being. 

I need  scarcely  wait  to  show  why  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  this  position  is  granted,  the  world-object 
furnishes,  as  I have  said,  overwhelming  proof  of 
psychism  ; for  this  proof  has  been  ably  presented 
by  many  other  writers.  There  is  first  the 
antecedent  improbability  that  the  human  mind 
should  be  the  highest  manifestation  of  subjectivity 
in  this  universe  of  infinite  objectivity.  There  is 
next  the  fact  that  throughout  this  universe  of 
infinite  objectivity— so  far,  at  least,  as  human 
observation  can  extend — there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  of  some  one  integrating  principle,  whereby 
all  its  many  and  complex  parts  are  correlated  with 
one  another  in  such  wise  that  the  result  is  universal 
order.  And  if  we  take  any  part  of  the  whole 
system — such  as  that  of  organic  nature  on  this 
planet — to  examine  in  more  detail,  we  find  that  it 
appears  to  be  instinct  with  contrivance.  So  to 
speak,  wherever  we  tap  organic  nature,  it  seems  to 
flow  with  purpose  ; and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
upon  the  monistic  theory  the  evidence  of  purpose  is 
here  in  no  way  attenuated  by  a full  acceptance  of 
any  of  the  ‘ mechanical  ’ explanations  furnished 
by  science.  Now,  these  large  and  important  facts 
of  observation  unquestionably  point,  as  just 
observed,  to  some  one  integrating  principle  as 
pervading  the  Cosmos ; and,  if  so,  we  can  scarcely 
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be  wrong  in  supposing  that  among  all  our 
conceptions  it  must  hold  nearest  kinship  to  that 
which  is  our  highest  conception  of  an  integrating 
cause — viz.,  the  conception  of  psychism.  Assuredly 
no  human  mind  could  either  have  devised  or 
maintained  the  working  of  even  a fragment  of 
Nature ; and,  therefore,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  integrating  principle  of  the 
whole— the  Spirit,  as  it  were,  of  the  Universe — 
must  be  something  which,  while  as  I have  said 
holding  nearest  kinship  with  our  highest  conception 
of  disposing  power,  must  yet  be  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  psychism  of  man.  The  world-eject 
thus  becomes  invested  with  a psychical  value  as 
greatly  transcending  in  magnitude  that  of  the 
human  mind,  as  the  material  frame  of  the  universe 
transcends  in  its  magnitude  the  material  frame 
of  the  human  body.  Therefore,  without  in  any 
way  straining  the  theory  of  Monism,  we  may  provi- 
sionally shade  * more  deeply  than  z,  and  this  in 
some  immeasurable  degree. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  this  world-eject  as  sanctioned  by 
Monism.  It  leaves  us  free  to  regard  all  natural 
causation  as  a direct  exhibition  of  psychism.  The 
prejudice  against  anything  approaching  a theistic 
interpretation  of  the  Universe  nowadays  arises 
chiefly  from  the  advance  of  physical  science  having 
practically  revealed  the  ubiquity  of  natural  causes. 
It  is  felt  that  when  a complete  explanation  of  any 
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given  phenomenon  has  been  furnished  in  terms  of 
these  causes,  there  is  no  need  to  go  further  ; the 
phenomenon  has  been  rendered  intelligible  on  its 
mechanical  side,  and  therefore  it  is  felt  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  presents  a mental 
side — any  supplementary  causation  of  a mental 
kind  being  regarded  as  superfluous.  Even  writers 
who  expressly  repudiate  this  reasoning  prove  them- 
selves to  be  habitually  under  its  influence;  for  we 
constantly  find  that  such  writers,  after  conceding 
the  mechanical  explanations  as  far  as  these  have 
been  proved , take  their  stand  upon  the  more 
intricate  phenomena  of  Nature  where,  as  yet,  the 
mechanical  explanations  are  not  forthcoming. 
Whether  it  be  at  the  origin  of  life,  the  origin  of 
sentiency,  of  instinct,  of  rationality,  of  morality,  or 
of  religion,  these  writers  habitually  argue  that  here, 
at  least,  the  purely  mechanical  interpretations  fail  ; 
and  that  here,  consequently,  there  is  still  room  left 
for  a psychical  interpretation.  Of  course  the 
pleading  for  theism  thus  supplied  is  seen  by  others 
to  be  of  an  extremely  feeble  quality;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  rests  only  upon  ignorance  of 
natural  causation  (as  distinguished  from  any  know- 
ledge of  supernatural  causation),  on  the  other  hand, 
abundant  historical  analogies  are  available  to  show 
that  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  pleading  of 
this  kind  will  become  more  and  more  restricted  in 
its  subject-matter,  till  eventually  it  be  altogether 
silenced.  But  the  pleading  which  Monism  is  here 
able  to  supply  can  never  be  silenced. 
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For,  according  to  Monism,  all  matter  in  motion 
is  mind  ; and,  therefore,  matter  in  motion  is  merely 
the  objective  revelation,  to  us  and  for  us,  of  that 
which  in  its  subjective  aspect — or  in  its  ultimate 
reality — is  mind.  Just  as  the  operations  of  my 
friend’s  mind  can  only  be  revealed  to  me  through 
the  mechanical  operations  of  his  body,  so  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  operations  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  (supposing  such  to  exist)  can  only  be  revealed 
to  me  through  the  mechanical  operations  of 
Nature.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  that  while  I am  able,  in  the  case  of  my  friend’s 
mind,  to  elicit  responses  of  mechanical  movement 
having  a definite  and  intended  relation  to  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind,  similarly  expressed  to 
him  ; such  is  not  the  case  with  Nature.  With  the 
friend-eject  I am  able  to  converse  ; but  not  so  with 
the  world-eject 1.  This  great  difference,  however, 

1 It  is,  however,  the  belief  of  all  religious  persons  that  even  this 
distinction  does  not  hold.  If  they  are  right  in  their  belief,  the 
distinction  would  then  become  one  as  to  the  mode  of  converse.  In 
this  case  what  is  called  communion  with  the  Supreme  Mind  must  be 
supposed  to  be  a communion  sui generis  the  converse  of  mind  with 
mind  is  here  direct,  or  does  not  require  to  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  mechanical  signs : it  is  subjective,  not  cjective.  Still, 
even  here  we  must  believe  that  the  physical  aspect  accompanies  the 
psychical,  although  not  necessarily  observed.  An  act  of  prayer,  for 
example,  is,  on  its  physical  aspect,  an  act  of  cerebration : so  is  the 
answer  (supposing  it  genuine),  in  as  far  as  the  worshipper  is  con- 
cerned. Thus  prayer  and  its  answer  (according  to  Monism)  resemble 
all  the  other  processes  of  Nature  in  presenting  an  objective  side  of 
strictly  physical  causation.  Nor  is  it  pos-ible  that  the  case  could  be 
otherwise,  if  all  mental  processes  consist  in  physical  process,  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  obvious  that  this  consideration  has  important 
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although  obviously  depriving  me  of  any  such 
direct  corroboration  of  psychism  in  the  world-eject 
as  that  which  I thus  derive  of  psychism  in  the 
friend-eject,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  by  me  as 
amounting,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  disproof  of 
psychism  in  the  world-eject.  The  fact  that  I am 
not  able  to  converse  with  the  world-eject  is  merely 
a negative  fact,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  tell 
against  any  probability  (otherwise  derived)  in 
favour  of  psychism  as  belonging  to  that  eject. 
There  may  be  a thousand  very  good  reasons  why  I 
should  be  precluded  from  such  converse — some  of 
which,  indeed,  I can  myself  very  clearly  perceive. 

The  importance  of  Monism  in  thus  enabling 
us  rationally  to  contemplate  all  processes  of 

bearings  on  the  question  as  to  the  physical  efficacy  of  prayer. 
From  a monistic  point  of  view  both  those  who  affirm  and  those  who 
deny  such  efficacy  are  equally  in  the  right,  and  equally  in  the  wrong  ; 
they  are  merely  quarrelling  upon  different  sides  of  the  same  shield. 
For,  according  to  Monism,  if  the  theologians  are  right  in  supposing 
that  the  Supreme  Mind  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  in  any  case,  they  are 
also  right  in  supposing  that  the  Mind  must  necessarily  be  able  to 
grant  what  is  called  physical  answers,  seeing  that  in  order  to  grant 
any  answer  (even  of  the  most  apparently  spiritual  kind)  some 
physical  change  must  be  produced,  if  it  be  only  in  the  brain  of  the 
petitioner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientists  are  equally  right  in 
maintaining  that  no  physical  answer  to  prayer  can  be  of  the  nature 
of  a miracle,  or  produced  independently  of  strictly  physical  causation ; 
for,  if  so,  the  physical  and  the  psychical  would  no  longer  be  coin- 
cident. But,  until  the  scientists  are  able  to  perform  the  hopeless 
task  of  proving  where  the  possibilities  of  physical  causation  end,  as 
a mere  matter  of  abstract  speculation  and  going  upon  the  theory  of 
Monism,  it  is  evident  that  the  theologians  may  have  any  latitude 
they  choose  to  claim,  both  as  regards  this  matter  and  that  of  so- 
called  miracles. 
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physical  causation  as  possibly  immediate  exhibi- 
tions of  psychism,  is  difficult  to  overrate.  For  it 
entirely  discharges  all  distinction  between  the 
mechanical  and  the  mental ; so  that  if  physical 
science  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  yield  a full 
natural  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  within 
human  experience,  mankind  would  be  in  a position 
to  gain  as  complete  a knowledge  as  is  theoretically 
possible  of  the  psychological  character  of  the 
world-eject.  Already  we  are  able  to  perceive  the 
immense  significance  of  being  able  to  regard  any 
sequence  of  natural  causation  as  the  merely 
phenomenal  aspect  of  the  ontological  reality — the 
merely  outward  manifestation  of  an  inward 
meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  I am  listening  to 
a sonata  of  Beethoven’s  played  by  Madame 
Schumann.  Helmholtz  tells  me  all  that  he  knows 
about  the  physics  and  physiology  of  the  process, 
both  beyond  and  within  my  brain.  But  I feel 
that,  even  if  Helmholtz  were  able  to  tell  me  very 
much  more  than  he  can,  so  long  as  he  is  dealing 
with  these  objective  explanations,  he  is  at  work 
only  upon  the  outer  skin  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  great  reality  is  the  mind  of  Beethoven  com- 
municating to  my  mind  through  the  complex 
intervention  of  three  different  brains  with  their 
neuro-muscular  systems,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
aerial  vibrations  proceeding  from  a pianoforte. 
The  method  of  communication  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  reality  communicated  than  have  the 
paper  and  ink  of  this  essay  to  do  with  the  ideas 
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which  they  serve  to  convey.  In  each  case  a vehicle 
of  symbols  is  necessary  in  order  that  one  mind 
should  communicate  with  another ; but  in  both 
cases  this  is  a vehicle  of  symbols , and  nothing  more. 
Everywhere,  therefore,  the  reality  may  be  psychical, 
and  the  physical  symbolic  ; everywhere  matter  in 
motion  may  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

Take  again  the  case  of  morality  and  religion. 
Because  science,  by  its  theory  of  evolution,  appears 
to  be  in  a fair  way  of  explaining  the  genesis  of 
these  things  by  natural  causes,  theists  are  taking 
alarm  ; it  is  felt  by  them  that  if  morality  can  be 
fully  explained  by  utility,  and  religion  by  super- 
stition, the  reality  of  both  is  destroyed.  But 
Monism  teaches  that  such  a view  is  entirely 
erroneous.  For,  according  to  Monism,  the  natural 
causation  of  morality  and  religion  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  ultimate  truth  of  either. 
The  natural  causation  is  merely  a record  of  physical 
processes,  serving  to  manifest  the  psychical  processes. 
Nor  can  it  make  any  difference,  as  regards  the 
ultimate  veracity  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
that  they  have  been  developed  slowly  by  natural 
causes  ; that  they  were  at  first  grossly  selfish  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hideously  superstitious  on  the 
other  ; that  they  afterwards  went  through  a long 
series  of  changes,  none  of  which  therefore  can  ha\  e 
fully  corresponded  with  external  truth;  or  that 
even  now  they  may  be  both  extremely  far  fiom  any 
such  correspondence.  All  that  such  consideiations 
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go  to  prove  is,  that  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
method  of  mental  evolution  in  man  that  with 
advancing  culture  his  ejective  interpretations  of 
Nature  should  more  and  more  nearly  approximate 
the  truth.  The  world-eject  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  human  subject ; but  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  ejective  interpretation  has 
throughout  been  wrong  in  method-,  it  only  proves 
that  such  interpretation  has  been  imperfect — and 
necessarily  imperfect  — in  application. 

Such,  then,  I conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  consequences  of  the  monistic  theory. 
Namely,  that  by  regarding  physical  causation  as 
everywhere  but  the  objective  or  phenomenal  aspect 
of  an  ejective  or  ontological  reality,  it  furnishes 
a logical  basis  for  a theory  of  things  which  is  at  the 
same  time  natural  and  spiritual.  On  the  objective 
aspect,  the  explanations  furnished  by  reason  are 
of  necessity  physical,  while,  on  the  ejective  aspect. 

such  explanations  are  of  necessity  metaphysical 

or  rather,  let  us  say,  hyper-physical.  But  these 
two  orders  of  explanation  are  different  only  because 
their  modes  of  interpreting  the  same  events  are 
different.  The  objective  explanation  which  was 
given  (as  we  supposed)  by  Helmholtz  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  human  brain  by  hearing  a sonata, 
was  no  doubt  perfectly  sound  within  its  own 
category ; but  the  ejective  explanation  of  these 
same  effects  which  is  given  by  a musician  is  equally 
sound  within  its  category.  And  similarly,  if  instead 
of  the  man-object  we  contemplate  the  world-object 
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physical  causation  becomes  but  the  phenomenal 
aspect  of  psychical  causation  ; the  invariability  of  its 
sequence  becomes  but  the  expression  of  intentional 
order  ; the  iron  rigidity  of  natural  law  becomes  the 
sensuous  manifestation  of  an  unalterable  consistency 
as  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Volition. 

My  object  in  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
the  views  of  the  late  Professor  Clifford  concerning 
the  influence  of  Monism  on  Theism  are  unsound. 
I am  in  full  agreement  with  him  in  believing  that 
Monism  is  destined  to  become  the  generally 
accepted  theory  of  things,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only 
theory  of  things  which  can  receive  the  sanction  of 
science  on  the  one  hand  and  of  feeling  on  the  other. 
But  I disagree  with  him  in  holding  that  this  theory 
is  fraught  with  implications  of  an  anti-theistic  kind. 
In  my  opinion  this  theory  leaves  the  question  of 
Theism  very  much  where  it  was  before.  T.  hat  is 
to  say,  while  not  furnishing  any  independent  proof 
of  Theism,  it  likewise  fails  to  furnish  any  inde- 
pendent disproof.  The  reason  why  in  Clifford  s 
hands  this  theory  appeared  to  furnish  independent 
disproof,  was  because  he  persisted  in  regarding  the 
world  only  as  an  object : he  did  not  entertain  the 
possibility  that  the  world  might  also  be  regarded 
as  an  eject.  Yet,  that  the  world,  under  the  theory 
of  Monism,  is  at  least  as  susceptible  of  an  ejective 
as  it  is  of  an  objective  interpretation,  I tiust  that 
I have  now  been  able  to  show.  And  this  is  all 
that  I have  endeavoured  to  show.  As  a matter 
of  methodical  reasoning  it  appears  to  me  that 
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Monism  alone  can  only  lead  to  Agnosticism. 
That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  a clear  field  of  choice 
as  between  Theism  and  Atheism ; and,  therefore, 
to  a carefully  reasoning  Monist,  there  are  three 
alternatives  open.  He  may  remain  a Monist,  and 
nothing  more;  in  which  case  he  is  an  agnostic. 
He  may  entertain  what  appears  to  him  independent 
evidence  in  favour  of  Theism,  and  thus  he  may 
become  a theist.  Or  he  may  entertain  what 
appears  to  him  independent  evidence  in  favour  of 
Atheism,  and  thus  he  may  become  an  atheist. 
But,  in  any  case,  so  far  as  his  Monism  can  carry 
him,  he  is  left  perfectly  free  either  to  regard  the 
world  as  an  object  alone,  or  to  regard  the  world  as 
also  an  eject 1. 

1 It  may  be  explained  that  by  Agnosticism  I understand  a theory 
of  things  which  abstains  from  either  affirming  or  denying  the 
existence  of  God.  It  thus  represents,  with  regard  to  Theism, 
a state  of  suspended  judgement ; and  all  it  undertakes  to  affirm  is, 
that,  upon  existing  evidence,  the  being  of  God  is  unknown.  But  the 
term  Agnosticism  is  frequently  used  in  a widely  different  sense,  as 
implying  belief  that  the  being  of  God  is  not  merely  now  unknown, 
but  must  always  remain  unknowable.  It  is  therefore  often  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  virtue  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
Unknowable,  is  a kind  of  apostle  of  Agnosticism.  This,  however, 

I conceive  to  be  a great  mistake.  The  distinctive  features  of  Mr. 
Spencer  s doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  are  not  merely  non-agnostic, 
but  anti-agnostic.  For  the  doctrine  affirms  that  we  have  this  much 
knowledge  of  God— namely,  that  if  He  exists.  He  must  for  ever  be 
unknown.  \\  ithout  question,  this  would  be  a most  important  piece 
of  definite  knowledge  with  regard  to  Deity,  negative  though  it  be  ; 

and,  therefore,  any  man  who  holds  it  has  no  right  to  be  called  an 
agnostic. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable, 
in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknown,  is  highly 
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unphilosophical.  By  what  right  can  it  be  affirmed  that  Deity,  if  He 
exists,  may  not  reveal  the  fact  of  His  existence  to-morrow — and  this 
to  the  whole  human  race  without  the  possibility  of  doubt  ? Or,  if 
there  be  a God,  who  is  to  say  that  there  certainly  cannot  be  a future 
life,  in  which  each  individual  man  may  have  unquestionable  proof  of 
Theism  ? It  is  a perfectly  philosophical  statement  for  any  one  to  make 
that,  as  matters  now  stand,  he  can  see  no  evidence  of  Theism  ; but  to 
say  that  he  knows  the  human  race  never  can  have  such  evidence,  is 
a most  unphilosophical  statement,  seeing  that  it  could  only  be  justified 
by  absolute  knowledge.  And,  on  this  account,  I say  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unknowable,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unknown,  is  the  very  reverse  of  agnostic. 

Now,  the  theory  of  Monism  alone,  as  observed  in  the  text,  appears 
to  be  purely  agnostic  in  the  sense  just  explained.  If  in  some  parts 
of  the  foregoing  essay  I appear  to  have  been  arguing  in  favour  of 
theistic  implications,  this  has  only  been  in  order  to  show  (as  against 
Clifford)  that  the  world  does  admit  of  being  regarded  as  an  eject. 
But  inasmuch  as — religious  faith  apart — we  are  not  able  to  verify 
any  such  ejective  interpretation,  we  are  not  able  to  estimate  its 
value.  Monism  sanctions  the  shading  of  x as  deeply  as  we  choose ; 
but  the  shading  which  it  sanctions  is  only  provisional. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  WILL  IN  RELATION  TO  MATERIALISM 
AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I have  considered  the 
theory  of  Monism,  first  in  contrast  with  the  theories 
of  Materialism  and  of  Spiritualism,  and  next  in  rela- 
tion to  the  theoryof  Theism.  In  this  chapter  and  that 
which  succeeds  it  I propose  to  consider  Monism 
in  relation  to  the  Will.  To  do  this  it  is  needful  to 
begin  by  considering  the  problems  which  are 
presented  by  the  Will  in  relation  to  the  older 
theories  of  Materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Spiritualism  on  the  other. 

Although  the  phenomena  of  volition  have  occupied 
so  large  a province  of  philosophical  literature,  the 
fundamental  problems  which  arise  in  connexion 
with  them  are  only  two  in  number,  and  both  admit 
of  being  stated  in  extremely  simple  terms.  The 
historical  order  in  which  these  two  problems  have 
arisen  is  the  inverse  of  their  logical  order.  For 
while  in  logical  order  the  two  problems  would  stand 
thus — Is  the  Will  an  agent  ? If  so,  is  it  a free  agent  ? 
— in  actual  discussion  it  was  long  taken  for  granted 
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that  the  Will  is  an  agent,  and  hence  the  only- 
controversy  gathered  round  the  question  whether 
the  Will  is  a free  agent.  Descartes,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  prior  question  with  regard 
to  animals,  and  there  are  passages  in  the  Leviathan 
which  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  Hobbes  enter- 
tained this  question  with  regard  to  man.  But  it 
was  not  until  recent  years  that  any  such  question 
could  stand  upon  a basis  of  science  as  distinguished 
from  speculation ; the  question  did  not  admit  of 
being  so  much  as  stated  in  terms  of  science  until 
physiology  was  in  a position  openly  to  challenge 
our  right  to  assume  that  the  Will  is  an  agent. 
Such  a challenge  physiology  has  now  given,  and 
even  declared  that  any  assumption  of  volitional 
agency  is,  in  the  presence  of  adequate  physio- 
logical knowledge,  impossible. 

The  two  problems  which  I thus  state  separately 
are  often,  and  indeed  generally,  confused  together ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  clear  analysis  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  they  should  be  kept  apart. 
In  order  to  show  the  wide  distinction  between 
them,  we  may  best  begin  with  a brief  consideration 
of  what  it  is  that  the  two  problems  severally 
involve ; and  to  do  this  we  may  best  take  the 
problems  in  what  I have  called  their  logical 
order. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  question  whether  the 
Will  is  an  agent,  the  rival  theories  of  Materialism 
and  Spiritualism  stand  to  one  another  in  a relation 
of  contradiction.  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
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Spiritualism  to  regard  the  Will  as  an  agent,  or  as 
an  original  cause  of  bodily  movement,  and  therefore 
as  a true  cause  in  Nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  Materialism  to  deny  that 
the  Will  is  an  agent.  Hitherto,  indeed,  materialists 
as  a body  have  not  expressly  recognized  this 
implication  as  necessarily  belonging  to  their 
theory ; but  that  this  implication  does  necessarily 
belong  to  their  theory— or  rather,  I should  say, 
really  constitutes  its  most  distinctive  feature— 
admits  of  being  easily  shown.  For  the  theory  that 
material  changes  are  the  causes  of  mental  changes 
necessarily  terminates  in  the  so-called  theory^of 
conscious  automatism— or  the  theory  that  so  far 
as  the  conditions  to  bodily  action  are  concerned, 
consciousness  is  adventitious,  bearing  the  same 
ineffectual  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  as 
the  striking  of  a clock  bears  to  the  time-keeping 
adjustments  of  the  clock-work.  From  this  conclu- 
sion there  is  no  possibility  of  escape,  if  once  we 
accept  the  premises  of  Materialism  ; and  therefore 
I say  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Materialism  to 
deny  the  agency  of  Will. 

Just  as  necessarily  does  it  belong  to  the  essence 
of  Monism  to  affirm  the  agency  of  Will.  For, 
according  to  this  theory,  while  motion  is  producing 
nothing  but  motion,  mind-change  nothing  but  mind- 
change,  both  are  producing  both  simultaneously; 
neither  could  be  what  it  is  without  the  other,  for 
each  is  to  the  other  a necessary  counterpart  or 
supplement,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  whole 
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causation  (whether  regarded  from  the  physical  or 
mental  side)  would  not  be  complete. 

Now,  in  my  opinion  the  importance  of  the 
view  thus  presented  by  the  theory  of  Monism  is. 
for  all  purposes  of  psychological  analysis,  in- 
estimable. It  is  impossible  nowadays  that  such 
analysis  can  proceed  very  far  in  any  direction 
without  confronting  the  facts  presented  by  physi- 
ology : hence  it  is  impossible  for  such  analysis  to 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  or 
subjective  side  of  psychology.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  such  analysis  has  regard  to  the 
material  or  objective  side,  it  has  hitherto  appeared 
to  countenance — in  however  disguised  a form — the 
dogmatic  denial  of  the  Will  as  an  agent.  Hence 
the  supreme  importance  to  psychology  of  recon- 
ciling the  hitherto  rival  theories  of  Spiritualism 
and  Materialism  in  the  higher  synthesis  which  is 
furnished  by  the  theory  of  Monism.  For,  obviously, 
in  the  absence  of  any  philosophical  justification  of 
the  Will  as  an  agent,  we  are  without  any  guarantee 
that  all  psychological  inquiry  is  not  a vain  beating 
of  the  air.  If,  as  Materialism  necessarily  implies, 
the  Will  is  not  a cause  in  Nature,  there  would  be 
no  reason  in  Nature  for  the  agency  either  of  feeling 
or  of  intelligence.  Feeling  and  intelligence  would, 
therefore,  stand  as  ciphers  in  the  general  constitution 
of  things ; and  any  inquiry  touching  their  internal 
system  of  causation  could  have  no  reference  to  a,ny 
scientific  inquiry  touching  causation  in  general. 
I am  aware  that  this  truth  is  habitually  overlooked 
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by  psychologists  ; but  it  is  none  the  less  a truth  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  whole  superstructure 
of  this  science.  Or,  in  other  words,  unless  psycho- 
logists will  expressly  consent  to  rear  their  science 
on  the  basis  provided  by  the  philosophical  theory 
of  Monism,  there  is  nothing  to  save  it  from  logical 
disintegration ; apart  from  this  basis,  the  whole 
science  is,  so  to  speak,  built  in  the  air,  like  an 
unsubstantial  structure  of  clouds.  Psychologists, 

I repeat,  habitually  ignore  this  fact,  and  constantly 
speak  of  feeling  and  intelligence  as  true  causes  of 
adjustive  action  5 but  by  so  doing  they  merely  beg 
from  this  contradictory  theory  of  Spiritualism  a flat 
denial  of  the  fundamental  postulate  on  which  they 
elsewhere  proceed— the  postulate,  namely,  that 
mental  changes  are  determined  by  cerebral  changes. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Psychology  (§  125), 
which  serves  to  show  in  brief  compass  the  logical 
incoherency  which  in  this  matter  runs  through  his 
whole  work : — 

‘ Those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which, 
on  the  average,  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life  ; and  there 
must  ever  have  been,  other  things  equal,  the  most  numerous 
and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which  these 
adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best,  tending  ever 
to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment.’ 

The  argument  here  is  that  the  ‘adjustments  of 
feelings  to  actions,’  when  once  attained,  leads  in 
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turn  to  an  adjustment  of  actions  to  feelings — or,  as 
I have  myself  stated  the  argument  in  my  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,  ‘ the  raison  d'etre  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain  has  been  that  of  furnishing  organisms  with 
guides  to  adjustive  action  : moreover,  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  sensation  dictating  any  simple  adjustment 
for  the  sake  of  securing  an  immediate  good,  so  in 
the  case  of  instinct  dictating  a more  intricate  action 
for  the  sake  of  eventually  securing  a more  remote 
good  (whether  for  self,  progeny,  or  community) ; and 
so,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  reason  dictating  a still  more 
intricate  adjustment  for  the  sake  of  securing  a good 
still  more  remote — in  all  cases,  that  is,  where 
volition  is  concerned,  pleasures  and  pains  are  the 
guides  of  action.’  But  thus  to  affirm  that  pleasures 
and  pains  are  the  guides  of  action  is  merely  another 
way  of  affirming  that  the  Will  is  an  agent — a cause 
of  bodily  movement,  and,  as  such,  a cause  in 
Nature.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Spencer  not 
only  affirms  this — or  rather  assumes  it — but  proceeds 
to  render  an  a priori  explanation  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  guidance.  Yet  he  nowhere  considers  the 
fundamental  question — Why  should  we  suppose 
that  the  Will  is  an  agent  at  all  ? Assuredly  the 
answer  given  by  physiology  to  this  question  is 
a simple  denial  that  we  have  any  justification  so 
to  regard  the  Will : in  view  of  her  demonstration 
of  conscious  automatism,  she  can  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  connexion  at  all  between 
a subjective  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  and  an 
objective  fact  of ‘agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
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environment  ’ — nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
her  priesthood  has  declared  that  there  is  no  more 
connexion  between  the  ambition  of  a Napoleon 
and  a general  commotion  of  Europe,  than  there  is 
between  the  puff  of  a steam-whistle  and  the 
locomotion  of  a train.  And,  as  I have  now 
repeatedly  insisted,  on  grounds  of  physiology  alone 
this  is  the  only  logical  conclusion  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  arrive.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer,  while  else- 
where proceeding  on  the  lines  of  physiology,  when- 
ever he  encounters  the  question  of  the  agency 
of  Will,  habitually  jumps  the  whole  gulf  that 
separates  Materialism  from  Spiritualism.  And  this 
wonderful  feat  of  intellectual  athletics  is  likewise 
performed,  so  far  at  least  as  I am  aware,  by  every 
other  psychologist  who  has  proceeded  on  the  lines 
of  physiology.  Indeed,  the  logical  incoherency  is 
not  so  serious  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  case  as  it  is  in  that 
of  many  other  writers  whom  I need  not  wait  to 
name.  For  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seek  to  found 
his  system  on  a basis  of  avowed  Materialism,  and, 
therefore,  he  may  be  said  to  have  left  this  funda- 
mental question  of  volitional  agency  in  abeyance. 
But  all  those  writers  who  have  reared  their  systems 
of  psychology  on  a basis  of  avowed  Materialism — 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  on  a basis  of  physiology 
alone — lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
giossest  inconsistency  when  they  thus  assume  that 
the  Will  is  an  agent.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
writers  can  both  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  Either 
they  must  forego  their  Materialism,  or  else  they 
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must  cease  to  speak  of  ‘ motives  determining  action,’ 

‘ conduct  being  governed  by  pleasures  and  pains,’ 

‘ voluntary  movements  in  their  last  resort  being  all 
due  to  bodily  feelings,’  ‘the  highest  morality  and 
the  lowest  vice  being  alike  the  result  of  a pursuit 
of  happiness,’  &c.  &c.  And,  so  far  as  I can  see,  it 
is  only  in  the  way  above  indicated,  or  on  the  theory 
of  Monism,  that  it  is  possible,  without  ignoring  the 
facts  of  physiology  on  the  one  hand  or  those  of 
psychology  on  the  other,  philosophically  to  save 
the  agency  of  Will. 

From  this  brief  exposition  it  may  be  gathered 
that  on  the  materialistic  theory  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Will  can  be,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  an 
agent ; that  on  the  spiritualistic  theory  the  Will 
is  regarded  as  an  agent,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
a non-natural  or  miraculous  cause ; and,  lastly, 
that  on  the  monistic  theory  the  Will  is  saved  as  an 
agent,  or  may  be  properly  regarded  and  as  properly 
denominated  a true  cause,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  specified,  I accept  in 
philosophy  the  theory  of  Monism  ; and  am  thus 
entitled  in  psychology  to  proceed  upon  the 
doctrine  that  the  Will  is  an  agent.  We  have  next 
to  consider  the  ulterior  question  whether  upon  this 
theory  the  Will  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
a free  agent. 

By  a free  agent  is  understood  an  agent  that  is 
able  to  act  without  restraint,  or  spontaneously. 
The  word  ‘ free,’  therefore,  bears  a very  different 
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meaning  when  applied  exclusively  to  the  Will,  and 
when  applied  more  generally  to  the  living  organism. 
For  we  may  properly  say  that  a man,  or  an  animal, 
is  free  when  he,  or  it,  is  at  liberty  to  act  in 
accordance  with  desire.  Touching  the  fact  of 
freedom  in  this  sense  there  is,  of  course,  no  question. 
We  have  not  to  consider  the  possible  freedom  of 
man,  but  the  possible  freedom  of  Will ; we  have 
not  to  contemplate  whether  a man  may  be  free  to 
do  what  he  wills,  but  whether  he  can  be  free  to  will 
what  he  wills.  Such  being  the  question,  we  have  to 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  three  philosophical 
theories  already  stated— Materialism,  Spiritualism, 
and  Monism. 

bor  the  theory  of  Materialism  the  present 
question  has  no  existence.  If  this  announcement 
appears  startling,  it  can  only  be  because  no  mate- 
rialist has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  formulate  his 
own  theory  with  distinctness.  For,  as  previously 
shown,  Materialism  necessarily  involves  the  doctrine 
of  conscious  automatism;  but,  if  so,  the  Will  is 
concluded  not  to  be  an  agent  at  all,  and  there- 
fore it  becomes  idle  to  discuss  whether,  in  any 
impossible  exercise  of  its  agency,  it  is  free  or 
subject  to  restraint.  The  most  that  in  this 
connexion  could  logically  stand  to  be  considered 
by  the  advocates  of  Materialism  would  be  whether 
or  not  the  adventitious  and  inefficacious  feelings  of 
subjectivity  which  are  associated  with  cerebral 
activity  are  determinate  or  free;  but  this  would 
probably  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a somewhat 
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useless  topic  of  discussion,  and  certainly  in  any 
case  would  have  no  reference  to  the  question  of 
free  agency.  The  point  to  be  clearly  understood  is 
that,  according  to  the  materialistic  theory,  a motor 
is  distinct  from  a motive,  although  in  some  unac- 
countable manner  the  motor  is  able  to  cause  the 
motive.  But  the  motive,  when  thus  caused,  is  not 
supposed  to  exert  any  causal  influence  on  bodily 
action  ; it  is  supposed  to  begin  and  end  as  a motive, 
or  never  itself  to  become  a motor.  In  other  words, 
as  before  stated,  the  Will  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
agent  ; and,  therefore,  to  this  theory  the  doctrine 
of  free-will  and  of  determinism  are  alike  irrelevant. 
We  need  not  wait  to  prove  that  this  important  fact 
is  habitually  overlooked  by  materialists  them- 
selves, or  that  whenever  a materialist  espouses  the 
cause  of  determinism,  he  is  thereby  and  for  the 
time  being  vacating  his  position  as  a materialist  ; 
for  if,  according  to  his  theory,  the  Will  is  not  an 
agent,  he  is  merely  impugning  his  own  doctrines  by 
consenting  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  its  agency. 

The  theory  of  Spiritualism  and  the  theory  of 
Monism  agree  in  holding  that  the  Will  is  an  agent ; 
and,  therefore,  to  both  of  these  theories  the 
question  whether  the  Will  is  a free  agent  is  a real 
question.  Here,  then,  it  devolves  upon  us  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  logical  status  of  the  rival 
doctrines  of  so-called  Liberty  and  Necessity.  For 
convenience  of  arrangement  in  what  follows,  we 
may  best  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or 
Determinism. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WILL  IN  RELATION  TO  MONISM. 

We  have  now  seen  that,  according  to  Material- 
ism, the  Will  is  not  an  agent,  while  according  both 
to  Spiritualism  and  to  Monism  the  Will  is  an 
agent.  Touching  the  further  question,  whether  the 
Will  is  a free  agent,  we  have  seen  that  while  the 
question  does  not  exist  for  Materialism,  it  appears 
to  require  a negative  answer  both  from  Spiritualism 
and  from  Monism.  For,  as  regards  its  relation  to 
Spiritualism,  when  once  the  ground  is  cleared  of 
certain  errors  of  statement  and  fallacies  of  reasoning, 
we  appear  to  find  that  unless  the  will  is  held  to 
be  motiveless — which  would  be  to  destroy  not  only 
the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility,  but  likewise 
that  of  universal  causation — it  must  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  law,  or  as  determined  in  its  action  by 
the  nature  of  its  past  history  and  present  circum- 
stances. Lastly,  the  theory  of  Monism  appears 
likewise  to  deny  the  possibility  of  freedom  as  an 
attribute  of  Will  ; for,  according  to  this  theory, 
mental  processes  are  one  and  the  same  with 
physical  processes,  and  hence  it  does  not  appear 
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that  the  doctrine  of  determinism  could  well  be 
taught  in  a manner  more  emphatic. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  doctrine  of  determinism  is 
seen  to  be  victorious  over  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
all  along  the  line.  By  Materialism  the  question 
of  freedom  is  excluded  ab  initio  ; by  Spiritualism 
and  by  Monism,  so  far  as  yet  seen,  it  can  be 
logically  answered  only  in  the  negative.  From 
which  it  follows  that  the  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility is  of  the  nature  of  a vast  illusion,  the 
historical  genesis  of  which  admits  of  being  easily 
traced,  and  the  authority  of  which  is  thus  destroyed. 
Although  it  may  still  serve  to  supply  motives  to 
conduct,  it  seems  that  it  can  do  so  only  in  the  way 
that  belongs  to  superstition — that  Conscience,  as 
I have  before  said,  is  the  bogey  of  mankind,  and 
that  belief  in  its  authority  is  like  belief  in  witch- 
craft, destined  to  dwindle  and  to  fade  before  the 
advance  of  a better  or  more  complete  knowledge 
of  natural  causation. 

But  the  discussion  must  not  end  here.  Hitherto 
I have  presented  the  case  Liberty  versus  Necessity 
with  all  the  impartiality  of  which  I am  capable  ; 
but  I have  done  so  without  travelling  an  inch 
beyond  those  limits  of  discussion  within  which 
the  question  has  been  debated  by  previous  writers. 
I believe,  indeed,  that  I have  pointed  out  several 
important  oversights  which  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ; but  in  doing  this 
I have  not  gone  further  than  the  philosophical 
basis  upon  which  the  question  has  been  hitherto 
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argued.  My  object,  however,  in  publishing  these 
papers  is  not  that  of  destructive  criticism  ; and 
what  I have  done  in  this  direction  has  been  done 
only  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  is 
now  to  follow.  Having  shown,  as  it  appears  to 
me  conclusively,  that  upon  both  the  rival  theories 
of  Materialism  and  Spiritualism — the  doctrine  of 
Liberty,  and  therefore  of  Moral  Responsibility- 
must  logically  fall,  I now  hope  to  show  that  this 
doctrine  admits  of  being  re-established  on  a basis 
furnished  by  the  theory  of  Monism. 

It  often  happens  that  an  elaborate  structure  of 
argument,  which  is  perfectly  sound  and  complete 
upon  the  basis  furnished  by  a given  hypothesis, 
admits  of  being  wholly  disintegrated  when  the 
fundamental  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be  either 
provisional  or  untrue.  And  such,  I believe,  is  the 
case  with  the  issue  now  before  us.  For  the  issue 
Liberty  versus  Necessity  has  hitherto  been  argued 
on  the  common  assumption  that  natural  causation 
is  not  merely  the  most  ultimate  principle  which 
the  human  mind  can  reach  ; but  also  a principle 
which  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  external  to  that 
mind.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  both  sides 
in  the  controversy  that  if  our  volitions  can  be 
proved  to  depend  upon  natural  causation,  as  rigid 
in  its  sequences  within  the  sphere  of  a human  mind 
as  within  that  of  a calculating  machine,  there  must  be 
an  end  of  the  controversy  ; seeing  that  our  volitions 
would  be  thus  proved  to  be  rigidly  determined 
by  those  same  principles  of  fixed  order,  or  ‘ natural 
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law,’  which  are  external  to,  or  independent  of, 
the  human  mind— quite  as  much  as  they  are 
external  to,  or  independent  of,  the  calculating 
machine.  Now,  it  is  this  assumption  which  I 
challenge.  The  theory  of  Monism  entitles  one 
to  deny  that  when  we  have  driven  the  question 
down  to  the  granite  bed  of  natural  causation, 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  ; according  to 
this  theory  it  still  remains  to  be  asked,  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  natural  causation?  Is  it  indeed 
the  ultimate  datum  of  experience,  below  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  go  ? And  is  it  indeed  so 
far  external  to,  or  independent  of,  the  human 
mind,  that  the  latter  stands  to  it  in  the  relation 
of  a slave  to  a master — coerced  as  to  action  by 
the  conditions  which  that  master  has  laid  down? 

Now  these  questions  are  all  virtually  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  dualistic  theory  of 
Spiritualism.  For  the  Will  is  here  regarded  as 
an  agent  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  those 
conditions  of  external  necessity  which  dualism 
recognizes  as  natural  causation.  Its  internal 
causation  thus  becomes  but  the  reflex  of  external ; 
and  the  reflection  becomes  known  internally  as 
the  consciousness  of  motive.  Hence,  the  Will 
cannot  be  philosophically  liberated  from  the  toils 
of  this  external  necessity,  so  long  as  dualism 
recognizes  that  necessity  as  existing  independently 
of  the  Will,  and  thus  imposing  its  conditions  on 
volitional  activity.  But  the  theory  of  Monism, 
by  identifying  external  with  internal  causation — 
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or  physical  processes  with  psychical  processes — 
philosophically  saves  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  and 
with  it  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility.  More- 
over, it  does  so  without  relying  upon  any  precarious 
appeal  to  the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness 
itself.  As  this  view  of  the  subject  is  one  by  no 
means  easy  of  apprehension,  I will  endeavour  to 
unfold  it  part  by  part. 

To  begin  with,  Monism  excludes  the  possibility 
of  volition  being  determined  by  cerebration.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a sequence  of  ideas, 
A,  B,  C,  D , occurs  in  the  mind,  which  on  its  obverse 
or  cerebral  aspect  may  be  represented  by  the 
sequence  a , b,  c,  d.  Here  the  parallelism  is  not 
due,  as  supposed  by  Materialism,  to  a determining 
Ab,  b determining  Be,  &c. ; it  is  due  to  Aa 
determining  Bb,  Bb  determining  Ce,  &c.  — the  two 
apparently  diverse  causal  sequences  being  really 
but  one  causal  sequence.  If  the  determinist  should 
rejoin  that  a causal  sequence  of  some  kind  is  all 
that  he  demands — that  the  Will  is  equally  proved 
to  be  unfree,  whether  it  be  bound  by  the  causal 
sequence  a , b,  c,  d,  or  by  the  causal  sequence  Aa, 
Bb,  Cc , Dd — I answer  that  this  is  a point  which 
we  have  to  consider  by-and-by.  Meanwhile  I am 
only  endeavouring  to  make  clear  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  philosophical  theories  of 
Monism  and  Materialism.  And  the  effect  of  this 
distinction  is  to  show  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
clear  analysis,  we  may  wholly  neglect  either  side 
of  the  double  reality.  If  we  happen  to  be  engaged 
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on  any  physiological  inquiry,  we  may  altogether 
neglect  the  processes  of  ideation  with  which  any 
process  of  cerebration  may  be  concerned  ; while, 
if  we  happen  to  be  engaged  upon  any  psycho- 
logical inquiry,  we  may  similarly  neglect  the 
processes  of  cerebration  with  which  any  process 
of  ideation  may  be  concerned.  Seeing  that  each 
is  equally  an  index  of  a common  sequence,  it 
can  make  no  difference  which  of  them  we  take 
as  our  guide,  although  for  purposes  of  practical 
inquiry  it  is  of  course  expedient  to  take  the 
cerebral  index  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
objective  side  of  the  problem,  and  the  mental 
index  when  dealing  with  the  subjective.  In  the 
following  pages,  therefore,  I shall  altogether  neglect 
the  cerebral  index.  The  inquiry  on  which  we 
are  engaged  belongs  to  the  region  of  mind,  and, 
therefore,  after  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  I am  entitled  to  adopt  the 
standpoint  of  a spiritualist,  to  the  extent  of 
fastening  attention  only  upon  the  mental  side  of 
the  problem.  For  although  the  theory  of  Monism 
teaches,  as  against  Spiritualism,  that  no  one  of 
the  mental  sequences  could  take  place  without  a 
corresponding  physical  sequence,  the  theory  also 
teaches  the  converse  proposition ; and  therefore 
it  makes  no  difference  which  of  the  two  pheno- 
menal sequences  is  taken  as  our  index  of  the 
ontological. 

Now,  it  clearly  makes  a great  difference  whether 
the  mental  changes  concerned  in  volition  are 
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regarded  as  effects  or  as  causes.  According  to 
Materialism,  the  mental  changes  are  the  effects 
of  cerebral  changes,  which  were  themselves  the 
effects  of  precedent  cerebral  changes.  According  to 
Spiritualism,  these  mental  changes  are  the  causes, 
not  only  of  the  cerebral  changes,  but  also  of  one 
another.  According  to  Monism,  the  mental  changes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  cerebral,  or  vice 
versa , seeing  that  in  neither  case  are  we  stating 
a real  truth — the  real  truth  being  that  it  is  only 
a cerebro-mental  change  which  can  cause  any 
change  either  of  cerebration  or  of  mentation.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  mental  processes  were 
always  the  effects  of  cerebral  processes  (Materialism), 
there  could  be  no  further  question  with  regard  to 
Liberty  and  Necessity  ; while,  if  the  mental  pro- 
cesses are  the  causes  both  of  the  cerebral  processes 
and  of  one  another  (Spiritualism),  the  question 
before  us  becomes  raised  to  a higher  level.  The 
causality  in  question  being  now  regarded  as  purely 
mental,  the  will  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a passive 
slave  of  the  brain,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  freedom  is  compatible  with 
causation  of  a purely  mental  kind.  Now,  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  our  enquiry  I have  argued  that  it  is 
not  ; but  this  argument  was  based  entirely  upon 
spiritualistic  premises,  or  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  principle  of  causality  is  everywhere  external  to, 
or  independent  of,  the  human  mind — under  which 
assumption  I cannot  see  that  it  makes  much 
difference  whether  the  coercion  comes  from  the 
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brain  alone,  or  from  the  whole  general  system  of 
things  external  to  the  human  mind.  And  here 
it  is  that  I think  the  theory  of  Monism  comes  to 
the  rescue. 

For,  if  physical  and  mental  processes  are  every- 
where consubstantial,  or  identical  in  kind,  it  can 
make  no  difference  whether  we  regard  their  se- 
quences as  objective  or  ejective,  physical  or  spiritual. 
Hence,  we  are  free  to  regard  all  causation  as  of 
a character  essentially  psychical.  But,  if  so,  it 
must  be  self-contained  as  psychical ; it  cannot  be 
in  any  way  determined  by  anything  from  without, 
seeing  that  outside  itself  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Universe.  Now,  if  this  is  true  of  the  World- 
eject,  it  must  also  be  true  of  the  Man-eject,  as  well 
as  of  the  Man-subject,  or  Ego.  If  all  causation  is 
psychical,  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to,  or  is 
manifested  by,  my  own  personality  is  not  laid  upon 
me  by  anything  from  without ; it  is  merely  the 
expression  of  my  own  psychical  activity,  as  this  is 
taking  place  within  the  circumscribed  area  of  my 
own  personality.  And  this  activity  is  spontaneous, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  coerced  from  without. 
All  the  sequences  which  that  activity  displays 
within  this  region  are  self-determined,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  determined  by  the  self,  and  not  by 
any  agency  external  to  it.  The  only  influence 
which  any  external  agency  can  here  exert,  is  that 
of  insisting  that  bodily  action — the  physical  out- 
come of  my  psychical  processes — shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
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internal  system  of  causation  ; but  this  does  not 
influence  in  any  degree  those  mental  processes 
which  do  not  express  themselves  in  bodily  action. 
Hence,  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  my  bodily 
action  in  the  past  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  actually  was ; for  as  this  action  was  the 
outcome  of  my  mentation  at  the  time  (according  to 
the  spiritual  index,  which  is  now  our  guide),  and  as 
this  mentation  was  not  coerced  from  without,  it 
might  very  well  have  been  different  from  what  it 
was.  Each  of  the  mental  sequences  at  that  time 
was  a result  of  those  preceding  and  a cause  of  those 
succeeding ; but  behind  all  this  play  of  mental 
causation  there  all  the  while  stood  that  Self, 
which  was  at  once  the  condition  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  First  Cause  of  its  action.  It  is  not  true 
that  that  Self  was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
all  this  play  of  mental  causation ; it  can  only  have 
been  the  First  Cause  of  it.  For,  otherwise,  the 
mental  causation  must  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
causation,  which  is  absurd.  Who  or  What  it  was 
that  originally  caused  this  First  Cause  is,  of  course, 
another  question,  which  I shall  presently  hope  to 
show  is  not  merely  unanswerable,  but  unmeaning. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  we  know  that  this 
Self  is  here,  and  that  it  can  thus  be  proved  to  be 
a substance,  standing  under  the  whole  of  that  more 
superficial  display  of  mental  causation  which  it  is 
able  to  look  upon  introspectively — and  this  almost 
as  impersonally  as  if  it  were  regarding  the  display 
as  narrated  by  another  mind.  I say,  then,  that 
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the  theory  of  Monism  entitles  us  to  regard  this 
Self  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  our  mental  causation, 
and  thus  restores  to  us  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  with 
its  attendant  consequence  of  Moral  Responsibility. 

It  may  help  to  elucidate  this  matter  if  we  regard 
it  from  another  point  of  view.  According  to 
Hobbes,  ‘ Liberty  is  the  absence  of  all  impediments 
to  action  that  are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and 
intrinsical  qualities  of  the  agent.’  Now,  if  we 
accept  this  definition,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  Monism  is  really  at  one  with  the  doctrine 
of  Liberty.  For,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Monism,  the  neurosis  of  the  brain  could 
not  be  what  it  is  without  the  psychosis  of  the  mind. 
Consequently,  as  above  shown,  it  would  be  equally 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  neurosis  governs  the 
psychosis,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  psychosis 
governs  the  neurosis.  But,  if  so,  the  Will  is  free  in 
accordance  with  Hobbes’  definition  of  freedom. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  on  seeing  a bone  I think 
of  Professor  Flower,  then  remember  that  a long 
time  ago  I lent  his  book  on  Osteology  to  a friend, 
and  forthwith  resolve  to  ask  my  friend  what  has 
become  of  it ; here  my  ultimate  volition  would  be 
unfree  if  it  were  the  effect  of  physical  processes 
going  on  in  my  brain.  But  the  volition  might  be 
free  if  each  of  these  mental  processes  were  the 
result  of  the  preceding  one,  seeing  that  there  may 
then  have  been  ‘ an  absence  of  all  impediments  ’ to 
the  occurrence  of  these  processes. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected— as  I have  myself 
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urged  in  the  preceding  chapter — that  causal  action  of 
any  kind  is  incompatible  with  freedom  of  volition 
— that  if  there  be  any  such  causal  action,  even 
though  it  be  wholly  restricted  within  the  sphere 
of  mind,  the  Will  is  really  compelled  to  will  as  it 
does  will,  is  determined  to  determine  as  it  does 
determine,  and  hence  that  its  apparent  freedom  is 
illusory.  Hobbes’  definition,  it  may  be  urged,  when 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  Will,  is  equivocal.  No 
doubt  a man  is  free  as  to  his  action , if  there  be  an 
‘ absence  of  all  impediments  ’ to  his  action — or,  in 
other  words,  if  he  is  able  to  act  as  he  wills  to  act. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  free  as  to  his  will , 
even  though  there  be  an  absence  of  all  impediments 
to  his  willing  as  he  wills  to  will.  For  here  the  very 
question  is  as  to  whether  there  are  any  impediments 
to  his  willing  otherwise  than  he  does  will.  The  fact 
that  he  wills  to  will  as  he  does  will  proves  that  there 
are  no  impediments  to  his  willing  in  that  direction  ; 
but  is  there  a similar  absence  of  impediments  to 
his  willing  to  will  in  any  other  direction?  If  so, 
we  are  still  within  the  lines  of  determinism.  Thus 
Hobbes’  definition  of  freedom  really  applies  only 
to  freedom  of  bodily  action  ; not  to  freedom  of 
volition,  seeing  that  if  my  will  is  caused  I could 
not  have  willed  to  will  otherwise  than  I did 
will.  Now,  the  answer  which  Monism  supplies  to 
this  objection  is  that  the  will  itself  is  here  the 
ultimate  agent,  and  therefore  an  agent  which  must 
be  identified  with  the  principle  of  causality.  In 
other  words,  the  very  reason  why  we  feel  that 
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Hobbes’  definition  of  liberty,  while  perfectly  valid  as 
regards  bodily  action,  seems  to  lack  something 
when  applied  to  volition,  is  because  volition  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  mind — belongs,  therefore,  to  that 
sphere  which  the  theory  of  Monism  regards  as 
identical  with  causality  itself.  Although  it  is  true 
that  volitions  are  caused  by  motives,  yet  it  is  the 
mind  which  conditions  the  motives,  and  therefore 
its  own  volitions.  It  is  not  true  that  the  mind  is 
always  the  passive  slave  of  causes,  known  to  it  as 
motives.  The  human  mind  is  itself  a causal  agent, 
having  the  same  kind  of  priority  within  the  micro- 
cosm as  the  World-eject  has  in  the  macrocosm. 
Therefore  its  motives  are  in  large  part  matters  of 
its  own  creation.  In  the  intricate  workings  of  its 
own  internal  machinery  innumerable  patterns  of 
thought  are  turned  out,  some  of  which  it  selects  as 
good,  while  others  it  rejects  as  bad  ; but  no  one  of 
which  could  have  come  into  being  at  all  without 
this  causal  agency  of  the  mind  itself. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  that  even  though  all 
this  were  granted,  we  cannot  thus  save  the  doctrine 
of  moral  responsibility.  For  it  may  appear  that  the 
liberty  which  is  thus  accorded  to  the  Will  is 
nothing  better  than  liberty  to  will  at  random,  as 
argued  in  my  previous  essay.  But  here  we  must 
observe  that  although  we  are  thus  shown  free  to 
will  at  random,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  like- 
wise free  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  volitions. 
And  this  is  a most  important  distinction,  which 
libertarians  have  hitherto  failed  to  notice.  If  we 
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are  free  to  will  in  any  direction,  it  follows,  indeed, 
that  we  are  free  to  will  at  random  ; but  it  follows 
also,  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  are  free  to 
will  the  impossible.  True,  when  we  will  what  is 
known  to  be  impossible  of  execution,  we  call  the  act 
an  act  of  desire  ; but  it  is  clearly  the  same  in  kind 
as  an  act  of  will,  and  differs  only  in  not  admitting 
of  being  translated  into  an  act  of  body.  Therefore 
I say  that  the  restriction  which  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  conditions  of  causality,  whether  external  or 
internal,  is  not  any  restriction  as  to  willing,  but 
merely  as  to  doing.  It  is  not  in  the  subjective,  but 
in  the  objective  world  that  we  encounter  the 
‘ bondage  of  necessity.’ 

Now,  the  knowledge  that  we  are  thus  restricted 
as  to  bodily  action  imposes  that  kind  of  restraint 
upon  volition  which  is  termed  rational.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  our 
willing  anything  that  we  wish  ; but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  our  doing 
everything  that  we  will  ; and  as  the  practical 
object  of  our  volition  is  that  of  determining  bodily 
action,  we  find  it  expedient  to  will  only  such  things 
as  we  believe  that  we  can  do.  To  this  extent, 
therefore,  the  Will  is  bound— namely,  by  the 
executive  capacity  of  the  body.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a binding  of  the  Will  qua 
Will.  Even  in  such  cases,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to 
will  may  be  present  with  us,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  we  find  not.  I say  then 
that  although  the  Will  is  free  to  will  whatever 
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it  wills,  nevertheless  it  would  fail  in  its  essential 
use  or  object  did  it  refuse  to  will  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  its 
executive  capacity.  Again,  to  quote  St.  Paul,  the 
Will  might  say,  All  things  for  me  are  lawful ; but 
all  things  are  not  expedient.  Now,  this  considera- 
tion of  expediency  is  one  of  constant  and  far- 
reaching  importance.  For  not  only,  as  already 
observed,  does  it  lead  to  volition  on  the  one  hand 
as  rational  ; but  it  also  leads  to  volition  on  the 
other  hand  as  moral.  Let  us  take  the  two  points 
separately. 

Do  we  say  that  a man  is  not  free  to  conduct 
a scientific  research,  because  in  conducting  it  he 
must  employ  the  needful  apparatus?  Or  do  we  say 
that  a man  is  not  free  to  marry,  because  in  order 
to  do  so  he  must  go  through  a marriage  ceremony? 
Obviously,  to  say  such  things  would  sound  very 
like  talking  nonsense.  It  is  true  that  in  neither 
case  is  a man  free  to  gain  his  object  without 
adopting  the  means  which  are  seen  to  be  necessary 
under  the  system  of  external  causation  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
not  free  to  do  as  he  wills,  unless  it  so  happens  that 
he  wills  to  do  the  impossible.  Thus,  within  the 
limits  that  are  set  by  the  conditions  of  causation, 
a man  is  understood  to  be  free  to  act  as  he  wills 
so  long  as  he  is  not  ‘ impeded  ’ by  some  of  those 
conditions.  To  say  that  he  is  not  free  because 
he  cannot  get  beyond  those  conditions  would  be 
absurd,  since,  apart  from  these  conditions,  action  of 
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any  kind  would  be  a priori  impossible,  and  the 
man  would  have,  as  his  only  alternative,  no-action. 

Hence,  in  doing  we  must  conform  to  the  law  of 
causation— which,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  doing— and  if  in  willing  what  we  do  we  must 
also  conform  to  the  law  of  causation,  where  is  the 
difference  with  respect  to  freedom  ? Such  restraint 
as  ther e may  be  is  here  a restraint  upon  bodily  action ; 
not  at  all  upon  the  mental  action  which  we  call 
volition.  The  Will  may  will  in  any  way  that  it 
wills  to  will  ; but  the  body  cannot  act  in  everyway 
that  the  Will  may  will  it  to  act ; therefore  the  Will 
finds  it  expedient  to  will  only  in  such  ways  as  the 
body  can  act — i.  e.  to  conform  in  its  action  to  the 
externa]  system  of  causation.  If  this  condition  of 
all  action  is  held  to  be  compatible  with  freedom  in 
the  one  case,  so  in  consistency  must  it  be  held  in 
the  other.  Equally  in  either  case  the  agent  can 
only  be  properly  said  to  be  unfree,  if  he  be  subject 
to  causal  restraint  from  without.  And  in  neither 
case  does  the  universal  condition  of  acting  under 
the  law  of  causation  constitute  bondage,  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  furnishing  the  agent  with 
his  conditions  to  acting  in  any  way  at  all.  There- 
fore, unless  it  be  said  that  a man  is  not  free  to  do 
as  he  wills  because  he  wills  to  do  the  impossible,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  free  to  will  as  he  wills 
because  he  wills  according  to  law.  For  no  action 
of  any  kind  is  possible  contrary  to  law — a general 
fact  which  goes  to  constitute  an  argument  a pos- 
teriori for  the  rationality  of  the  World-eject— and 
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if  volition  constituted  an  exception  to  this  general 
statement,  it  could  only  do  so  by  becoming  no- 
action. Now,  it  is  by  thus  willing  according  to 
law — or  with  due  reference  to  those  external 
conditions  of  causality  with  which  the  executive 
capacity  has  to  do — that  volition  is  rendered 
rational.  The  restraint  laid  upon  volition  is  not 
laid  upon  it  as  volition,  but  only  in  respect  of 
execution.  A man  may  will  to  marry  as  long  and 
as  hard  as  he  chooses ; but  only  if  he  further  wills 
to  take  the  necessary  means  can  his  volition 
become  rational  ; it  is  irrational  if  he  wills  to 
marry,  and  at  the  same  time  wills  not  to  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony.  But  although 
irrational,  it  is  none  the  less  free.  Considered 
merely  as  an  act  of  volition  it  is  equally  free, 
whether  it  be  rational  or  irrational. 

And,  similarly,  it  is  equally  free  whether  it  be 
moral  or  immoral.  The  objection  that  an  uncaused 
volition  cannot  be  a responsible  volition  depends 
for  its  validity  on  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
the  term  ‘uncaused.’  If  it  be  meant  that  the 
volition  arises  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the 
surrounding  conditions  of  life,  and  is  carried  into 
effect  without  the  agent  being  able  to  control  it  by 
means  of  any  other  voluntary  act ; then,  indeed, 
whatever  else  such  an  agent  may  be,  he  certainly 
is  not  moral.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  among 
a number  of  uncompleted  volitions  drawing  in 
different  directions — and  all  ‘uncaused’  in  the  sense 
of  belonging  immediately  to  the  Ego — one  of  them 
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gains  an  advantage  by  a conscious  reference  of  the 
mind  to  it  as  good  or  evil,  then  the  agent  who  is 
capable  of  giving  this  advantage  to  that  member  of 
the  system  may  properly  be  called  moral.  The 
man  who  willed  to  marry,  and  yet  willed  not  to  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  irrational.  Similarly,  if  any  agent  wills  an 
action  without  being  able  to  consider  any  of  the 
consequences  which  it  may  involve  as  either  moral 
or  immoral,  such  an  agent  is  what  we  must 
properly  call  unmoral.  Even  in  such  an  agent, 

however,  the  Will  may  be  free  ; only  it  w'ould  act 
without  reference  to  any  moral  environment  just  as 
the  lunatic  above  supposed  might  endeavour  to  act 
without  reference  to  any  social  environment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  whole  matter  in  yet  another 
light.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  that  the  question 
of  free-will,  and  therefore  of  moral  responsibility, 
depends  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  a man’s 
action  in  the  past  might  have  been  other  than  it 
was,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  conditions  under 
which  he  was  placed  remained  the  same.  Now,  to 
this  question  only  one  answer  can  be  given  by 
a dualistic  theory  of  things,  whether  materialistic 
or  spiritualistic.  For  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
a dualistic  theory  to  regard  the  principle  of  causa- 
tion as  a principle  external  to,  and  independent  of. 
the  human  mind  ; consequently,  all  the  conditions 
of  mental  causation  being  given,  a certain  result  in 
the  way  of  volition  is  necessarily  bound  to  ensue — 
or,  in  other  words,  at  any  given  time  in  a man’s 
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mental  history,  his  action  cannot  have  been  other 
than  it  was.  But  now,  according  to  the  monistic 
theory,  all  causation  has  a psychical  basis — being 
but  the  objective  expression  to  us  of  the  psychical 
activity  of  the  World-eject.  Consequently,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  course  of  even  strictly 
physical  causation  is  inevitable  or  necessary  only 
in  so  far  as  the  psychical  activity  of  the  World- 
eject  is  held  to  be  uniform,  or  consistent  within 
itself.  And  forasmuch  as  all  our  knowledge  of 
physical  causation  is  necessarily  empirical,  we  have 
but  very  inadequate  means  of  judging  how  far 
this  empirical  index  is  a true  gauge  of  the  reality. 
We  can,  indeed,  predict  an  eclipse  centuries  in 
advance  ; but  we  can  only  do  so  on  the  supposition 
that  such  and  such  physical  conditions  remain 
constant,  and  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  such 
must  be  the  case.  Our  knowledge  of  physical 
causation,  being  but  empirical,  is  probably  but 
a very  inadequate  translation  of  the  psychical 
activity  of  the  World-eject  ; and  hence,  not  only 
have  we  no  right  to  predict  a future  eclipse  with 
certainty,  but  we  have  not  so  much  as  the  right  to 
affirm  that  even  a past  eclipse  must  have  taken 
place  of  necessity.  For  we  have  no  right  to  affirm 
that  at  any  one  period  of  cosmic  history  the  action 
of  the  World-eject  must  have  been  what  it  was, 
or  could  not  have  been  other  than  it  was.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  obverse  aspect  of  this  action  (in 
the  course  of  physical  causation)  is,  as  I have  said, 
purely  empirical  ; and  this  is  merely  another  way 
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of  saying  that  although  we  do  know  what  the 
action  of  the  World-eject  has  been  at  such  and  such 
a period  of  cosmic  history,  we  can  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  else  it  might  have  been.  For 
anything  that  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  the  whole 
history  of  the  solar  system,  for  example,  might 
have  been  quite  different  from  what  it  has  been  ; 
the  course  which  it  actually  has  run  may  have  been 
but  one  out  of  an  innumerable  number  of  possible 
alternatives,  any  other  of  which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  adopted  by  the  World-eject. 

Now,  if  this  is  true  of  natural  causation  in  the 
case  of  the  macrocosm,  it  would  appear  to  be 
equally  so  of  natural  causation  in  the  case  of  the 
microcosm.  Indeed,  prediction  in  the  case  of 
human  activity  is  so  much  less  certain  than  in  the 
case  of  cosmic  activity,  that  the  attribute  of  free- 
will is  generally  ascribed  to  the  former,  while  rarely 
suggested  as  possibly  belonging  to  the  latter. 
And  similarly  as  regards  past  action.  If  we  are 
unable  to  say  that  at  any  period  in  the  past  history 
of  the  solar  system  the  World-eject  might  not  have 
deflected  the  whole  stream  of  events  into  some 
other  channel,  how  can  we  be  able  to  say  that  at 
any  given  period  of  his  past  history  the  Man-eject 
could  not  have  performed  an  analogous  act  ? 
Obviously,  the  only  reason  why  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  entertain  this  supposition  in  either 
case,  is  because  our  judgements  are  beset  with  the 
assumption  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  prior 
to  that  of  mind — something  of  the  nature  of  Fate 
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superior  even  to  the  gods.  And,  no  less  obviously, 
if  once  we  see  any  reason  to  regard  the  principle  of 
causality  as  merely  co-extensive  with  that  of  mind, 
the  whole  question  as  between  Necessity  and  Free- 
will lapses  ; there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a man’s 
action  in  the  past  might  not  have  been  other  than 
it  was.  The  only  outward  restraint  placed  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  Will  is  then  seen  to  be  imposed 
by  the  conditions  of  its  executive  capacity,  and 
this  restraint  it  is  that  constitutes  man  a rational 
agent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of 
conscience — however  we  may  suppose  this  to  have 
been  formed — imposes  that  further  and  inward 
restraint  upon  his  Will,  which  constitutes  man 
a moral  agent.  But  neither  of  these  restraints  can 
properly  be  said  to  constitute  bondage  in  the  sense 
required  by  Necessitarianism,  because  neither  of 
them  requires  that  the  man’s  Will  must  will  as 
it  does  will ; they  require  merely  that  his  Will 
should  act  in  certain  ways  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
certain  results ; and  to  this  extent  only  is  it 
subject  to  law,  or  to  the  incidence  of  those  external 
influences  which  help  to  shape  our  motives. 

But  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  is  rationally  justified  ? This 
sense  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  a man’s 
conduct  in  the  past  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  was.  Clearly,  therefore,  no  question  of 
moral  responsibility  can  ever  obtain  in  cases  where 
the  general  system  of  external  causation,  or  natural 
law,  rendered  an  alternative  line  of  action  physically 
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impossible.  The  question  of  moral  responsibility 
can  only  obtain  in  cases  where  tzvo  or  more  lines  of 
conduct  were  alike  possible , so  far  as  the  external 
system  of  causation  is  concerned — or  where  the  Will 
was  equally  free  to  choose  between  tzvo  or  more 
courses  of  bodily  action.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  moral  responsibility  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  only  kind  of  bondage  to  which,  according 
to  our  present  point  of  view,  the  Will  is  subject — 
namely  the  bondage  of  being  rationally  obliged  to 
will  only  what  is  capable  of  performance.  The 
question  of  moral  responsibility  has  only  to  do  with 
the  system  of  causation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
mind  itself;  not  with  the  system  that  is  external 
to  the  mind.  And  as  the  theory  of  Monism 
identifies  the  mind  with  this  its  own  inherent 
system  of  causation — or  regards  a man’s  Will  as 
the  originator  of  a particular  portion  of  general 
causality — it  follows  from  the  theory  that  a man  is 
justly  liable  to  moral  praise  or  blame  as  the  case 
may  be : the  moral  sense  no  longer  appears  as 
a gigantic  illusion : conscience  is  justified  at  the 
bar  of  reason. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  any  valid 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  above  reasoning,  if 
once  the  premiss  is  granted — namely,  that  the 
principle  of  Causality  admits  of  being  regarded  as 
identical  with  that  of  Volition.  For  if  Cause  is 
but  another  name  for  Will — whether  the  Will  be 
subjective  or  ejective — it  follows  that  my  will  is 
a first  cause,  which  is  determined  by  other  causes 
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only  in  so  far  as  the  executive  capacity  of  my  body 
is  so  determined.  As  the  whole  stress  of  any 
objection  to  the  present  argument  must  thus  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  validity  of  this  its  funda- 
mental premiss,  a few  words  may  now  be  said  to 
show  that  the  premiss  is  not  wholly  gratuitous. 
Of  course  the  reason  why  at  first  sight  it  is  apt  to 
appear,  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  grotesque,  is 
because  in  these  days  of  physical  science  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  are  dominated  by  the  unthinking 
persuasion  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  the 
most  ultimate  principle  which  our  minds  can  reach. 
Most  of  us  accept  this  persuasion  as  almost  of  the 
nature  of  an  axiom,  and  hence  the  mere  suggestion 
that  our  own  volitions  are  really  uncaused  appears 
to  us  of  the  nature  of  a self-evident  absurdity. 
A little  thought,  however,  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  only  ground  of  reason  which  this  strong 
prepossession  can  rest  upon,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  principle  of  causality  is  logically  prior  to  that 
of  mind.  Therefore  it  is  the  validity  of  this 
assumption  that  we  have  here  to  investigate. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  assumption  is  ipso 
facto  irrational.  For  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to 
make  the  assumption  there  must  already  be  a mind 
to  make  it.  In  other  words,  the  very  conception 
of  the  principle  of  causality  implies  a thinking 
substance  wherein  that  conception  arises,  and  there- 
fore, as  a mere  matter  of  formal  statement,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  logical  priority  to  this  con- 
ception over  the  thing  whereby  it  is  conceived. 
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In  the  next  place,  when  we  carefully  analyze  the 
nature  of  this  conception  itself,  we  find  that  it  arises 
immediately  out  of  our  conception  of  Being  as 
Being.  This  is  shown  by  the  idea  of  equivalency 
between  cause  and  effect,  which  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  conception  of  causality  as  such.  In 
other  words,  the  statement  of  any  causal  relation  is 
merely  a statement  of  the  fact  that  both  the  matter 
and  the  energy  concerned  in  the  event  were  of 
a permanent  nature  and  unalterable  amount. 
Therefore,  if  the  ultimate  Reality  is  mental, 
Causation  must  be  ontologically  identical  with 
Volition.  And  that  the  ultimate  Reality  is  either 
mental,  or  something  greater,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  consideration  that  if  it  be  supposed  anything 
less,  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  conception  of 
equivalency  as  between  cause  and  effect,  and  so 
of  the  conception  of  causality  itself ; for,  clearly,  if 
my  mind  has  been  caused  by  anything  less  than 
itself,  there  is  an  end  of  any  possible  equivalency 
between  the  activity  of  that  thing  as  a cause,  and 
the  occurrence  of  my  mind  as  an  effect  h 

1 * Whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things  must  necessarily  contain  it, 
and  actually  have,  at  least,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after 
exist ; nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not 
actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a higher  degree’  (Locke).  To  this 
argument  Mill  answers,  ‘ How  vastly  nobler  and  more  precious,  for 
instance,  are  the  vegetables  and  animals  than  the  soil  and  manure 
out  of  which,  and  by  the  properties  of  which,  they  are  raised  up  ! 
But  this  stricture  is  not  worthy  of  Mill.  The  soil  and  manure  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  cause  of  the  plants  and  animals.  We  must 
trace  these  and  many  other  con-causes  (conditions)  back  and  back  till 
we  come  to  ‘ whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things  ’ : it  is  merely  childish  to 
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Lastly,  the  conception  of  causality  essentially 
involves  the  idea  of  finality  as  existing  somewhere. 
Here  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  extracts 
from  Canon  Mozley’s  essay  on  ‘ The  Principle  of 
Causation,’  as  he  manages  very  tersely  to  convey  the 
gist  of  previous  philosophizing  upon  this  subject. 

. ‘ He  (Clarke)  brings  out  simply  at  bottom  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  an  idea  in  the  human  mind,  that  there  is 
implied  in  the  very  idea  itself  of  cause,  firstly,  that  it  causes 
something  else  ; and  secondly,  that  it  is  uncaused  itself.  . . . 
An  infinite  series  of  causes  does  not  make  a cause  ; . . . an 
infinite  succession  of  causes  rests,  by  the  very  hypothesis, 
upon  no  cause  ; each  particular  one  rests  on  the  one  which 
follows  it,  but  the  whole  rests  upon  nothing.  . . . If  from  one 
cause  we  have  to  go  back  to  another,  that  which  we  go  back 
from  is  not  the  cause,  but  that  which  we  go  back  to  is.  The 
very  idea  of  cause,  as  I have  said,  implies  a stop ; and 

wherever  we  stop  is  the  cause A true  cause  is  a First 

Cause.  . . . The  atheistic  idea  thus  does  not  correspond  to  the 
idea  of  reason.  The  atheist  appears  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  a cause,  and  appears  to  provide  for  it ; but 
when  we  come  to  his  scheme  it  fails  exactly  in  that  part  of 
the  idea  which  clenches  it,  and  which  is  essential  to  its 
integrity  ; it  fails  in  providing  a stop  ; . . . One  might  say  to 
him,  Why  do  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  supply  causation 
at  all  ? You  do  so  because  you  consider  yourself  obliged  in 
reason  to  do  it,  but  if  you  supply  causation  at  all,  why  not 
furnish  such  a cause  as  reason  has  impressed  upon  you,  and 
which  is  inherent  in  your  mind— a cause  which  stands  still, 
an  original  cause  ? If  you  never  intended  to  supply  this,  it 
must  have  been  because  you  thought  a real  cause  was  not 
wanted  ; but  if  you  thought  a cause  not  wanted,  why  not 

choose  some  few  of  the  conditions,  and  arbitrarily  to  regard  them  as 
alone  the  efficient  causes. 
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have  said  from  the  first  that  causes  were  not  wanted,  and 
said  from  the  first  that  events  could  take  place  without 
causes  ? ’ 

Or,  to  quote  a more  recent  authority,  and  one 
speaking  from  the  side  of  physical  science,  Prof. 
Huxley  writes  : — - 

‘ The  student  of  nature  who  starts  from  the  axiom  of  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  causation,  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
an  eternal  existence  ; if  he  admits  the  conservation  of  energy, 
he  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  an  eternal  energy ; if  he 
admits  the  existence  of  immaterial  phenomena  in  the  form 
of  consciousness,  he  must  admit  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  of 
an  eternal  series  of  such  phenomena  ; and,  if  his  studies 
have  not  been  barren  of  the  best  fruit  of  the  investigation  of 
nature,  he  will  have  enough  sense  to  see  that,  when  Spinoza 
says,  “ Per  Deum  intelligo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est 
substantiam  constantem  infinitis  attributis,”  the  God  so 
conceived  is  one  that  only  a very  great  fool  would  deny, 
even  in  his  heart.  Physical  science  is  as  little  Atheistic  as  it 
is  Materialistic1.’ 

Now,  if  it  thus  belongs  to  the  essence  of  our  idea 
of  causation  that  finality  must  be  reached  some- 
where, I do  not  know  where  this  is  so  likely  to  be 
reached  as  at  that  principle  wherein  the  idea  itself 
takes  its  rise— viz.  Mind.  But,  if  so,  the  state- 
ment that  any  particular  acts  of  mind  are  uncaused 
ceases  to  present  any  character  of  self-evident 
absurdity. 

And  the  argument  need  not  end  here.  For 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  that  our  idea  of 
causation,  not  merely  requires  a mind  for  its 

1 Collected  Essays,  vol.  ix.  * Evolution  and  Ethics,’  p.  140. 
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occurrence,  but  that  in  every  mind  where  it  does 
occur  it  has  been  directly  formed  out  of  experiences 
of  effort  in  acts  of  volition.  So  that  whether  we 
analyze  the  idea  of  cause  as  we  actually  discover 
it  in  our  own  minds,  or  investigate  the  history  of 
its  genesis,  we  alike  find,  as  we  might  have 
antecedently  expected,  that  it  is  dependent  on  our 
more  ultimate  idea  of  mind  as  mind  ; the  con- 
ception of  causality  is  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
original  or  primal,  but  derivative  or  secondary. 
Therefore,  if  this  conception  necessarily  involves 
the  postulation  of  a first  cause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a cause  can  only  be  conceived  as  of 
the  nature  of  mind.  From  which  it  follows  that 
each  individual  mind  requires  to  be  regarded — if  it 
is  regarded  at  all — as  of  the  nature  of  a first  cause. 

From  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
individual  mind  requires  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
independent  of  all  other  causes,  or  as  never  subject 
to  any  causal  influence  which  may  be  exercised  by 
other  minds.  Although  each  mind  presents  the 
feature  of  finality  or  spontaneity,  this  does  not 
hinder  that  it  also  presents  the  feature  of  relation 
to  other  minds,  which,  therefore,  are  able  to  act 
upon  it  in  numberless  wrays.  Now,  whether  these 
minds  are  the  minds  of  other  men,  of  other  intelligent 
beings,  or  of  the  whole  World-eject,  the  causal 
activity  which  is  exerted  upon  my  mind  expresses 
itself  in  that  mind  as  a consciousness  of  motives. 
But  although  these  motives  may  help  to  determine 
my  volitions,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
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they  are  themselves  the  volitions,  or  that  without 
them  my  mind  would  cease  to  be  itself  a causal 
agent.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  were  supposed, 
the  supposition  would  amount  to  destroying  the 
causal  agency  of  my  own  mind,  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  must  either  be  original  or  not  at  all. 

The  way,  therefore,  that  the  matter  stands  is 
this.  In  so  far  as  the  microcosm  is  a circumscribed 
system  of  being — a thinking  substance,  a person- 
ality— it  is  of  the  nature  of  a first  cause,  free  to 
act  in  any  direction  as  to  its  thinking  and  willing, 
even  though  its  thinking  should  be  irrational  as 
to  truth,  and  its  willing  impossible  as  to  execu- 
tion. But  in  so  far  as  the  microcosm  enters  into 
relation  with  the  macrocosm,  the  system  of  ex- 
ternal causation  which  it  encounters  determines 
the  character  of  its  volitions.  For  although  these 
volitions  are  themselves  of  the  nature  of  first 
causes,  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  they  are 
— at  all  events  in  large  measure — determined  by 
other  and  external  causes.  This  is  no  contradic- 
tion because,  although  they  are  thus  determined, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  thus  determined 
necessarily , and  this  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  theory  of  will  as  bond  or  free.  In 
any  stream  of  secondary  causation  each  member 
of  the  series  is  understood  to  determine  the  next 
member  of  necessity ; and  it  is  because  this  notion 
is  imported  into  psychology  that  the  theory  of 
determinism  regards  it  as  axiomatic  that,  if  our 
volitions  are  in  any  way  caused  at  all,  they  can  only 
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be  caused  by  way  of  necessity ; and  hence  that 
under  the  operation  of  any  given  set  of  motives 
the  action  of  the  will  can  only  take  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  resultant.  But  any  such  axiom 
is  valid  only  within  the  region  of  second  causes. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  volitions  are  first  causes, 
the  axiom  is  irrelevant  to  them  ; for  although  it 
may  be  true  that  they  are  determined  by  causes 
from  without,  it  may  not  be  true  that  they  are 
thus  determined  of  necessity : their  intrinsic 

character  as  themselves  first  causes,  although 
not  isolating  them  from  any  possible  contact  with 
other  causes,  nevertheless  does  protect  them  from 
being  necessarily  coerced  by  these  causes,  and 
therefore  from  becoming  but  the  mere  effects  of 
them.  Such  influence,  or  determination,  as  is 
exerted  upon  the  Will  by  these  external  causes 
is  exerted  only  because  any  individual  mind  is  not 
itself  a macrocosm,  but  a microcosm  in  relation  to 
a macrocosm.  If  it  were  itself  a macrocosm,  standing 
out  of  relation  to  all  other  being,  its  prime  causa- 
tion would,  of  course,  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
any  other  causation  ; its  volitions  would  then  be 
concerned  only  with  the  determination  of  its  own 
thoughts  in  a constant  stream  of  purely  subjective 
contemplation,  such  as  that  which  the  Hindoo 
philosophy  attributes  to  God.  But  as  the  human 
mind  discovers  itself  as  existing  in  close  and 
complex  relations  with  an  external  world  of  an 
orderly  character,  the  human  mind  finds  that  it 
is,  as  before  said,  expedient  to  adapt  the  course  of 
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its  own  causal  activity  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  external  order.  For,  although 
its  own  causal  activity  is  primal,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  on  this  account  it  is  almighty ; hence, 
even  although  it  be  primal,  it  is  nevertheless  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  means  in  order  to  secure 
its  ends — or,  in  other  words,  of  adjusting  its 
volitions  (if  they  are  to  be  practically  efficient) 
to  the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  its 
activity  by  the  orderly  system  of  the  external 
world.  Which  is  merely  another  way  of  stating 
the  conclusion  previously  reached — viz.  that  the 
only  necessity  which  can  be  proved  to  govern  our 
volitions  is  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  by 
our  own  considerations  of  reason  and  morality. 
Although  we  find  that  it  is  expedient  to  adapt  our 
own  causal  activity  to  that  larger  system  of  causal 
activity  by  which  we  are  surrounded — seeing  that 
we  must  do  so  necessarily  if  we  are  to  act  at  all — 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  will 
what  is  expedient.  In  other  words,  the  necessity 
laid  upon  us  by  the  system  of  external  causation 
is  a necessity  to  adopt  means  for  the  attainment 
of  ends  ; not  a necessity  to  will  the  ends.  And 
although  in  many  cases  this  distinction  may  appear 
to  be  practically  unmeaning — seeing  that  no  man 
wills  what  he  knows  to  be  impossible  of  execution, 
and  therefore  that  to  say  he  is  necessarily  prevented 
from  doing  a certain  thing  seems  practically  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  he  is  necessarily  prevented 
from  willing  that  thing — in  all  cases  where  any 
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question  of  moral  responsibility  can  possibly  obtain, 
the  distinction  is  one  of  fundamental  importance. 
For,  as  already  shown,  any  question  of  moral 
responsibility  can  only  obtain  where  two  or  more 
lines  of  action  are  alike  possible,  and  therefore 
where  no  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  man  in  respect 
of  carrying  out  his  volitions,  in  whichever  direction 
they  may  eventually  proceed.  Although  in  any 
event  he  is  necessarily  bound  to  adopt  means  in 
order  to  secure  his  ends,  the  moral  quality  of  his 
choice  has  reference  only  to  the  ends  which  he 
chooses;  not  at  all  to  the  fact  that  he  has  to 
employ  means  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  them. 
And  even  though  his  choice  be  influenced  by  his 
physical  and  social  environment — as  it  must  be 
if  it  be  either  rational  on  the  one  hand  or  moral 
on  the  other — it  does  not  follow  that  this  influence 
is  of  a kind  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  causal  nature 
of  his  own  volition.  For  the  influence  which  is  thus 
exerted  cannot  be  exerted  necessarily,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Will  is  not  a first  cause,  which  is 
the  possibility  now  under  consideration.  If  the 
Will  is  a first  cause,  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  its  relation  to  other  causes — and  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  constituted,  not  only  a cause  primal, 
but  also  a cause  rational  and  moral — these  influences 
differ  toto  coelo  from  those  which  are  exercised  by 
any  members  in  a series  of  secondary  causes  upon 
the  next  succeeding  causes.  And  the  difference 
consists  in  the  absence  of  necessary  or  uncon- 
ditional sequence  in  the  one  case,  and  its  presence 
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in  the  other.  However  strong  the  determining 
influence  of  a motive  may  be,  if  the  Will  is  a first 
cause,  the  motive  must  belong  to  a different  order 
of  causal  relation  from  a motor ; for,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  determining  influence  may  be,  cx 
hypothesi  it  can  never  attain  to  the  strength 
of  necessity;  the  Will  must  ever  remain  free 
to  overcome  such  influence  by  an  adequate 
exercise  of  its  own  power  of  spontaneous  action, 
or  of  supplying  de  novo  an  additional  access  of 
strength  to  some  other  motive.  Of  course,  as 
a general  rule,  the  Will  allows  itself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  motives  supplied  immediately  by  its 
relations  with  the  external  world;  but  this  is  so 
only  because  the  thinking  substance  well  knows 
that  it  is  expedient  so  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
stream  of  external  causation.  Hence,  as  a general 
rule,  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  stream  of 
external  causation  is  drawing  the  will  in  different 
directions  that  the  causal  activity  of  the  Will 
itself  is  called  into  play.  Or  rather,  I should  say, 
it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  we  become  conscious 
of  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  every  voluntary 
movement  the  primal  activity  of  Will  must  be 
concerned  (and  this  even  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals) ; but  as  the  vast  majority  of  such  move- 
ments are  performed  by  way  of  response  to 
frequently  recurring  circumstances,  the  response 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  expedient 
is  given,  as  it  were,  automatically,  or  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  adverse  motive.  But  in  cases 
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where  motives  are  drawing  in  different  directions, 
we  become  conscious  of  an  effort  of  Will  in 
choosing  one  or  other  line  of  conduct,  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  hypothesis,  this  consciousness  of 
effort  is  an  expression  of  the  work  which  the  Will 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  causation. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  identify  the  principle 
of  causation  with  the  principle  of  mind — as  we 
are  bound  to  do  by  the  theory  of  Monism — we 
thereby  draw  a great  and  fundamental  distinction 
between  causation  as  this  occurs  in  the  external 
world,  and  as  it  occurs  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  subjectivity.  And  the  distinction  consists 
in  the  unconditional  nature  of  a causal  sequence 
in  the  external  world,  as  against  the  conditional 
nature  of  it  in  the  other  case  ; the  condition  to 
the  effective  operation  of  a motive — as  distin- 
guished from  a motor — is  the  acquiescence  of  the 
first  cause  upon  which  that  motive  is  operating. 

To  the  foregoing  argument  it  may  be  objected 
that  by  expressly  regarding  the  human  mind  as 
a first  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  I imply  that  that 
mind  can  itself  have  had  no  cause,  which  appears 
to  be  self-evidently  absurd.  But  here  again  the 
absurdity  only  arises  from  our  inveterate  habit  of 
regarding  the  principle  of  causation  as  logically 
prior  to  that  of  mind.  If  we  expressly  refuse  to 
do  this,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  supposing  the 
principle  of  mind  wherever  it  occurs,  as  itself 
uncaused.  For  if,  as  we  are  now  supposing,  this 
principle  is  identical  with  that  of  causation,  to  say 
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that  any  mind  is  caused  would  be  to  say  that 
a cause  is  the  cause  of  itself,  which  would 
be  really  absurd.  Under  the  present  point  of 
view,  therefore,  it  would  be  a meaningless  question 
to  ask  for  the  cause  of  a human  mind,  since,  ex 
hypothesis  a human  mind  is  a part  of  the  self- 
existing  substance,  although  not  on  this  account 
self-existing  as  to  its  individual  personality.  As 
argued  in  a previous  chapter,  the  personality  appears 
to  arise  on  account  of  circumscription,  or  the 
isolation  of  a constituent  part  of  the  World-eject. 
Therefore,  although  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask 
for  a cause  of  this  circumscription — or  of  the  per- 
sonality— it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  for  a cause 
of  the  substance  which  is  thus  circumscribed,  or  of 
the  quality  of  spontaneity  which  that  substance 
exhibits. 

I will  now  state  the  whole  case  in  another  way. 
When  we  regard  the  facts  of  volition  from  the 
stand-point  of  psychology,  the  only  theory  of 
them  which  is  open  to  us  is,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  that  of  determinism.  Moreover,  within  these 
limits  that  theory  is  perfectly  true.  Psychology, 
as  such,  cannot  recognize  any  principle  more 
ultimate  than  natural  causation,  seeing  that,  like 
any  other  of  her  sisters  in  the  family  of  sciences, 
her  whole  work  and  duty  are  confined  to  the 
investigation  of  this  principle.  But,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  sciences,  when  her  investiga- 
tions have  been  pushed  to  the  point  where  they 
encounter  the  problem  of  explaining  this  principle 
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itself,  her  investigations  must  necessarily  cease ; 
this  principle  is  for  all  the  sciences  the  ultimate 
datum,  behind  which  they  cannot  go  without 
ceasing  to  be  sciences.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  area  of  science  is  limited  by  that 
of  causation,  therefore  we  are  precluded  from 
asking  any  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
ultimate  datum.  Of  course  any  questions  which 
we  may  thus  ask  cannot  possibly  be  answered 
by  science ; they  are  questions  of  philosophy, 
in  the  consideration  of  which  science,  from  her 
very  nature  and  essential  limitation  of  her  office, 
can  have  no  voice.  Now,  if  on  taking  up  the 
principle  of  causation  where  this  is  left  by  science 
— viz.  as  the  ultimate  or  unanalyzable  datum  of 
experience,  upon  which  all  her  investigations  are 
founded,  and  by  which  they  are  all  limited — 
philosophy  finds  any  reason  to  surmise  that  it 
is  resolvable  into  the  principle  of  mind,  philosophy 
is  thus  able  to  suggest  that  any  distinction  between 
mental  processes  as  determinate  or  free,  is  really 
a meaningless  distinction.  For,  according  to  this 
suggestion,  the  issue  is  no  longer  as  to  whether 
these  processes  are  caused  or  uncaused  ; the  very 
idea  of  cause  has  been  abolished  as  one  which 
belongs  only  to  that  lower  level  of  inquiry  with 
which  science,  or  sensuous  experience,  is  concerned. 
Here,  no  doubt,  the  question  is  a thoroughly  real 
one,  and,  as  shown  in  previous  chapters,  can  only 
be  answered  in  the  way  of  determinism.  But  so 
soon  as  we  ascend  to  the  philosophical  theory  of 
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Monism,  and  so  transcend  the  conditions  of 
sensuous  experience,  the  question  whether  volitions 
are  caused  or  uncaused  becomes,  as  I have  said, 
a meaningless  question,  or  a question  the  terms 
of  which  are  not  correctly  stated.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  all  causality  is  of  a nature  psychical, 
volition  and  causation  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
differing  only  in  relation  to  our  modes  of  appre- 
hension. It  would  therefore  be  equally  meaningless 
to  say  that  either  is  the  cause  of  the  other — just 
as  it  would  be  equally  meaningless  to  say  that 
neurosis  is  the  cause  of  psychosis,  or  that  psychosis 
is  the  cause  of  neurosis.  Or  thus,  if  volition  and 
causation  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  only 
reason  why  they  ever  appear  diverse  is  because  the 
one  is  known  ontologically,  while  the  other  is 
known  phenomenally.  Were  it  possible  that  the 
orbit  of  my  own  personality  could  be  widened  so 
as  to  include  within  my  own  subjectivity  the  whole 
universe  of  causality,  I should  find— according  to 
Monism — that  all  causation  would  become  trans- 
formed into  volition.  Hence,  the  only  reason  why 
there  now  appears  to  be  so  great  an  antithesis 
between  these  two  principles,  is  because  the 
volition  which  is  going  on  outside  of  my  own 
consciousness  can  only  be  known  to  me  objectively, 
— or  at  most  ejectively, — on  which  account  the 
principle  of  causality  appears  to  me  phenomenally 
as  the  most  ultimate,  or  most  unanalyzable, 
principle  in  the  phenomenal  universe. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  I conclude  that  this  is  the 
teaching  of  Monism.  If  we  view  the  facts  of  human 
volition  relatively,  or  within  the  four  corners  of 
psychological  science,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  determined  with  all  the 
rigour  which  belongs  to  natural  causation  in 
general.  For  every  sequence  of  mental  changes 
and  every  sequence  of  cerebral  changes,  although 
phenomenally  so  diverse,  are  taken  by  this  theory 
to  be  ontologically  identical  ; and  therefore  the 
sequence  of  mental  changes  must  be  determined 
with  the  same  degree  of  ‘ necessity  ’ as  is  that  of 
the  cerebral  changes.  In  short,  mental  causation 
is  taken  to  be  but  the  obverse  aspect  of  physical 
causation,  and,  as  previously  remarked,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  doctrine  of  determinism  could  be 
taught  in  a manner  more  emphatic.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  of  Monism  is  bound  to  go 
further  than  this.  From  the  very  fact  of  its  having 
gone  so  far  as  to  identify  all  physical  processes 
with  psychical  processes,  it  cannot  refuse  to  take 
the  further  and  final  step  of  identifying  the  most 
ultimate  known  principle  of  the  one  with  the  most 
ultimate  known  principle  of  the  other ; it  is  bound 
to  recognize  in  natural  causation  the  phenomenal 
aspect  of  that  which  is  known  ontologically  as 
volition.  But  if  these  two  principles  are  thus  re- 
garded as  identical,  it  clearly  becomes  as  unmeaning 
to  ask  whether  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  as 
it  would  be  to  ask  whether  the  one  wills  the  other. 
For,  ex  hypothesis  the  two  things  being  one  thing. 
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or  but  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same  thing, 
it  becomes  mere  nonsense  to  speak  of  either 
determining  the  other  ; they  are  both  but  different 
expressions  of  the  same  ultimate  fact,  namely  the 
fact  of  Being  as  Being. 

If  this  result  should  be  deemed  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  its  vagueness,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
nothing  is  gained  on  the  side  of  clearness  by  the 
converse  supposition — viz.  that  priority  should  be 
assigned  to  the  principle  of  causality.  For,  if  we 
say  it  is  inconceivable  that  anything  should  come 
into  existence  without  a cause — not  even  excepting 
the  principle  of  mind  itself— then  the  question 
immediately  arises — If  all  volition  is  caused,  what 
is  the  cause  of  volition  ? What  caused  this  cause  ? 
And  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  the  question,  What 
caused  the  principle  of  causality  ? which  is  absurd. 
So  that  whether  we  regard  mind  as  prior  to  cause, 
or  cause  as  prior  to  mind,  or  neither  as  prior  to  the 
other,  we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  difficulty. 
And  the  difficulty  is  a hopeless  one,  because  it  con- 
cerns the  ultimate  question  of  Being  as  Being,  or 
the  final  mystery  of  things. 

Or,  to  state  the  matter  in  another  way.  An 
explanation  means  the  reference  of  observed  effects 
to  known  causes,  or  the  inclusion  of  previously 
unknown  causes  among  causes  better  known.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  very  meaning  of  what  we 
call  an  explanation,  that  at  the  base  of  all  possible 
explanations  there  must  lie  a great  Inexplicable, 
which,  just  because  more  ultimate  than  any  of  our 
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possible  explanations,  does  not  itself  require  to  be 
explained.  To  suppose  that  it  does  require  to  be 
explained,  would  be  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
something  still  more  ultimate  into  which,  if  known, 
this  Inexplicable  could  be  merged.  Hence,  unless 
we  postulate  an  infinite  series  of  possible  explana- 
tions, there  must  be  a basal  mystery  somewhere, 
which,  in  virtue  of  its  constituting  the  ground 
of  all  possible  explanations,  cannot  be,  and  does  not 
require  to  be,  itself  explained.  What  is  this  basal 
mystery?  Materialism  supposes  it  to  be  lodged 
in  Mattel  to  the  exclusion  of  Mind,  while 
Idealism  in  its  extreme  forms  takes  the  con- 
verse view.  Theism  supposes  that  it  is  an  intel- 
ligent Person,  who  is  held — and  logically  enough — 
not  to  be  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  own 
existence ; he  is,  as  it  is  said,  self-existent,  and,  if 
asked  to  give  any  account  of  his  being,  would  only 
be  able  to  re-state  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  words, 

• I am  that  I am.’  Lastly,  Pantheism,  or  Monism, 
supposes  the  ultimate  mystery  to  be  lodged  in  the 
universe  as  a whole.  Now,  in  the  present  con- 
nexion the  question  before  us  is  simply  this — Are 
we  to  regard  the  principle  of  causality  or  the 
principle  of  mind  as  the  ultimate  mystery  ? And 
to  this  question  I answer  that  to  me  it  appears 
most  reasonable  to  assign  priority  to  mind.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  our  only  knowledge  of  causation 
is  empirical,  while  even  as  such  it  is  only  possible 
in  the  same  way  as  our  knowledge  of  objective 
existence  in  general  is  possible — namely,  by  way  of 
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inference  from  our  own  mental  modifications,  which 
therefore  must  necessarily  have  priority  so  far  as 
we  are  ourselves  concerned.  Next,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  the  principle  of 
causality  is  the  prius,  or  the  ultimate  and  inex- 
plicable mystery,  I cannot  see  that  it  is  really 
available  to  explain  the  fact  of  personality.  To 
me  it  appears  that,  within  the  range  of  human 
observation,  this  is  the  fact  that  most  wears  the 
appearance  of  finality,  or  of  that  unanalyzable  and 
inexplicable  nature  which  we  are  bound  to  believe 
must  belong  to  the  ultimate  mystery  of  Being. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  speculative  difficulty  of 
assigning  priority  to  mind  is  certainly  no  greater 
than  that  of  assigning  it  to  causality ; and  this,  as 
above  remarked,  is  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
question  before  us.  According  to  Monism,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  need  to  assign  priority  to  either 
principle,  seeing  that  one  is  but  a phenomenal  ex- 
pression of  the  other. 

Only  one  further  question  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. From  what  I have  just  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Personality,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
theory  of  Monism  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  Theism 
only  in  so  far  as  personality  appears  to  imply 
limitation.  This  is  a point  which  I have  previously 
considered  in  these  pages  (Chapter  iv,  p.  109), 
with  the  result  of  appearing  to  show  that  the 
conflict  is  one  which  would  probably  vanish  could 
we  rise  above  the  necessary  limitations  of  human 
thought.  Therefore,  it  here  seems  worth  while  to 
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ask,  What  can  be  said  by  the  philosophical  theory 
of  Monism  to  the  old  theological  dilemma  touching 
free-will  and  predestination  ? Or,  even  apart  from 
any  question  of  Theism,  what  position  does 
Monism  suppose  the  psychical  activity  of  man  to 
hold  in  relation  to  that  of  the  universe  ? Of  course 
the  latter  statement  of  the  question  is  included  in 
the  former ; and,  therefore,  we  may  present  it 
thus: — If  the  human  will  is  free,  and  the  theory 
of  Theism  substantially  true,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  fact  with  the  theory  ? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Theism  as  sanctioned 
by  Monism,  what  we  apprehend  as  natural  causa- 
tion is  the  obverse  of  a part  of  a summum  genus — 
i.e.  the  part  falling  within  human  observation  whose 
whole  is  the  Absolute  Volition.  This  Volition, 
being  absolute,  can  nowhere  meet  with  restraint ; 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  free,  and  can  never  con- 
tradict itself.  Thus,  those  circumscribed  portions 
of  it  which  we  know  as  human  minds — and 
which,  on  account  of  being  so  circumscribed,  are 
free  within  themselves— do  not  in  their  freedom 
conflict  with  the  Absolute  Volition.  The  Absolute 
Volition  and  the  Relative  Volition  are  always  in 
unison.  It  is  not  that  the  Absolute  Volition 
unconditionally  determines  the  Relative  Volition — 
else  the  Relative  Volition  would  not  be  free  ; but  it 
is  that  the  Absolute  Volition  invariably  assents  to 
the  Relative  Volition  as  to  the  activity  of  an  integral 
part  of  itself.  This  will  be  at  once  evident  if  we 
consider  that  our  only  idea  of  determination — i.  e. 
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causation— is,  upon  the  theistic  theory,  derived 
from  our  observing  the  consistency  of  the  Divine 
Will,  whether  as  revealed  subjectively  in  the  causal 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  or  objectively  in  the 
causal  operations  of  Nature.  Therefore,  the  idea 
of  causation  as  between  the  Absolute  Volition  and 
the  Relative  Volition  is  an  idea  destitute  of  meaning. 
One  Relative  Volition  may  act  causally  on  another 
Relative  Volition,  because  each  is  wholly  external  to 
each.  But  all  Relative  Volitions  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  Absolute  Volition,  which,  therefore, 
cannot  act  causally  on  them,  though  it  always  acts 
substantially  zvith  them.  Or,  otherwise  phrased,  if 
the  subject  is  a constituent  part  of  its  own  World- 
eject — the  volition  of  which  is  always  self-consistent 
— it  follows  that  the  volition  of  the  subject  must 
always  be  coincident  with  that  of  its  World-eject  ; 
and  this  without  being  determined  in  any  other 
sense  than  the  smaller  size  of  a part  can  be  said  to 
be  determined  by  the  larger  size  of  its  whole : i.  e.  the 
determination — if  we  choose  so  to  call  it — is  not  a 
causal  one,  but  arises  immediately  from  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  case.  The  Absolute  Volition  within 
itself  is  free ; the  Relative  Volition  within  itself  is 
free  ; but  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  these  two 
freedoms.  For,  if  there  were  a conflict,  it  must  be 
caused  ; but  where  is  the  cause  of  this  conflict  to 
come  from  ? Not  from  the  Absolute  Volition,  which 
is  everywhere  self-consistent  ; not  from  the  Relative 
Volition,  which  is  wholly  contained  within  the  Abso- 
lute. Thus,  regarded  from  within  its  own  system, 
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the  Relative  Volition  is  free ; while,  regarded  from 
the  system  of  its  World-eject,  the  Relative  Volition 
is  predestined.  But  the  freedom  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  predestination,  nor  the  predesti- 
nation with  the  freedom.  They  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  complementary  truths,  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  which  arises  only  from 
the  apparently  fundamental  antithesis  between 
mind  and  cause  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Monism 
to  abolish. 
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Library  Edition.  8vo. , 185. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo. , 6.s. 

Hamilton.— Life  of  Sir  William 
FIamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  3 vols. 
15 s.  each.  Addendum.  8vo.  , 6 d.  sewed. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo. , 35.  6d. 

Luther.— Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  Illustrations 
from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edit.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Student's  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.,  12s. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 7,6s. 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. — continued. 


Marbot. — The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
de  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. , ys.  bd. 


Turgot.— The  I.ife  and  Writings  of 
Turgot,  Comptroller-Generalof  France, 
1774-1776.  Edited  for  English  Readers 
by  W.  Walker  Stephens.  8vo.  ,i2j.  bd. 


Seebohm.— The  Oxford  Reformers 
— JohnColet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas  ; 
More:  a History  of  their  Fellow-Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.  , 14L  j 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the  1 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phii.lipps.  With  nume-  ] 
rous  Illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2 j 
vols.  Royal  8vo.,  £1  ir. 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by  \ 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  2 is. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen.  | 
Crown  8vo. , ys.  bd. 


Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks. 

During  the  Civil  War.  By  Frances 
Verney.  With  38  Portraits.  2 vols. 
Royal  8vo.,  42s. 

During  the  Commonwealth.  1650- 
1660.  By  Margaret  M.Verney.  With 
10  Portraits,  &c.  Vols.  III.  8vo.,2ir. 

Walford. — ' Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  W ALFORD.  Cr.  8 vo.,4J.  bd. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  bd. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

Seas  and  Lands.  With  71  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , ys.  bd.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo. , 3^.  bd. 

Wandering  Words.  With  45  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. , iSs. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS.  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  Bv  A Clergy- 
man, thirteen  years  resident  in  the 
interior  of  NewSouth  Wales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s. 

Baker. — Works  by  Sir  Samuel  Whitp; 
Baker. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , y.  bd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey-  j 
LON.  6 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 3s.  bd. 

Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land:  being  a Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  With  Map, 
13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  3.?.  bd. 


Bent. — Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
Continued. 

The  Sacred  City  ofthe  Ethiopians: 
being  a Record  of  Travel  and  Re- 
search in  Abyssinia  in  1893.  With  8 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  8 vo. , i8r. 

Boothby. — On  the  Wallaby;  or, 
Through  the  East  and  Across  Aus- 
tralia. By  Guy  Boothby.  8vo.,  i8j. 
Brassey.  -Voyages  and  Trav<  ls  of 
Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. , 1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardley-Wilmot.  2 vols.  Cr. 
8vo. , 10 s.  [ Nearly  ready. 

Brassey. — Works  by  the  late'  Lady 
Brassey. 

A Voyage  in  the  • Sunbeam  ' ; Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.  With  8 Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.  8vo. , 
21s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo„  35.  bd. 
Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions. 4to.,  bd.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp..2L cloth,  or  3s. white  parchment. 
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Brassey. — Works  by  the  late  Lady 
B R A ss  E Y — con  tin  ued. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Library  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and 
141  Illustrations.  8vo.,  21s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and 
1 14  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo. , 7 s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ' Roaring  Forties  ’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , ys.  6 d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  183  Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Three  Voyages  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 
Popular  Edition.  346  Illustrations. 
4to. , 2 s.  6d. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  ‘Sunbeam’. 
With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illus- 
trations in  Monotone,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. , 21  s. 
Bryden.— Kloof  and  Karoo  : Sport, 
Legend,  and  Natural  History  in  Cape 
Colony.  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  With  17 
Illustrations.  8vo. , 55. 

Froude. — Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 
Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
2S.  boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9 Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. , 2 s.  bds. , 2j.  6d.  cl. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Knight. — Works  by  E.  F.  Knight. 
The  Cruise  of  the  * Alerte  ’ : the 
Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  2 Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 
Where  Three  Empires  Meet  : a Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. , 35.  61 i. 

Rhodesia  of  to-day  : a Description  of 
the  Present  Condition  and  the  Pro- 
spects of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 


Lees  and  Clutterbuck. — B.  C.  1887: 
A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35. 6 d. 

Murdoch. — From  Edinburgh  to  the 
Antarctic:  An  Artist’s  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1892-93.  By  W.  G.  Burn 
Murdoch.  With  2 Mapsand  numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo. , 18  s. 


Nansen. — Works  by  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Eskimo  Life.  Translated  by  William 
Archer.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo.. 
i6r. 


Peary.— My  Arctic  Journal:  a Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With 
19  Plates,  3 Sketch  Maps,  and  44 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. , 12*. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smi  th. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr. 

Part  I.  England.  Fcp.  8vo. , y.  6</. 
Part  II.  Wales.  [In  preparation. 
Part  III.  Scotland.  [In  preparation. 

Stephen.  — The  Playground  of 
Europe.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  formerly 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 


THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , 2 s.  boards,  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Whishaw. — Out  of  Doors  in  Tsar- 
land;  a Record  of  the  Seeings  and 
Doings  of  a Wanderer  in  Russia.  Bv 
Fred.  J.  Whishaw.  Cr.  8vo.,  7 s.  6s. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 


Edited  bv  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K. 
ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  WALROND.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon, 
&c.  With  195  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 1 or.  6d. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ior.  6d. 
BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  C.  Phil- 
lipps-Wolley,  F.  C.  Selous,  St. 
George  Littledale,  &c.  With  150 
Illustrations.  2 vols.,  10s.  5d.  each. 
BOATING.  By  W.  B.  WOODGATE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Edmond 
Warre,  D.D. , and  a Chapter  on  ‘ Row- 
ing at  Eton,’  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  49  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 
COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lasceli.es.  With  76  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 105.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Andrew  Lang,  R.  A.  H.  Mit- 
chell, W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gale. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 10s.  6 d. 

CYCLING.  By  Viscount  Bury  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G. , and  G. 
Lacy  Hillier.  With  89  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 105.  6 d. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

With  65  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , tor.  6 d. 
FENCING,  BOXING.  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F. 
C.  Grove.  C.  Prf.vost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ror.  6 d. 
FISHING.  By  H.  Ciiolmondeley-Pen- 
nell.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Henry  R. 
Francis,  Major  John  P.  Traherne, 
G.  Christopher  Davies,  R.  B.  Mar- 
ston,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 
With  158  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
105.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  133  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
105.  6d  . 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Well- 
wood,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  other  Writers.  With  89 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 


j. , assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L. 
Davies,  Digby  Collins,  and  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson.  With  53  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma- 
thews, &c.  With  108  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  Arthur 
Coventry,  &c.  With  58  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  10 s.6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K..G. , the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With 
59  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 105.  6 d. 
SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham  and 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
With  Contributions  by  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  C.  L.  Kerr,  the  Hon.  G.  Las- 
CELLES,  and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGA- 
NING.  AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS. 
By  J.  M.  Heath  cote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witham,  the  Rev.  John 
Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  and  Colonel 
Buck  With  284  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.  With  1x9  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. , 105.  6 d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
QUETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
Bouverik  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttel- 
ton, W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod, 
&c.  With  79  Illustrations.  C.8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
YACHTING. 

Vol.  J.  Cruising,  Constmction,  Racing, 
Rules, Fitting-Out,  &c.  BySir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord  Brassey, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  &c. 
With  1 14  Must.  Cr.  8vo. , 105.  6 d. 
Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs.  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing, &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the 
Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  195  Illus.  Crown  8vo.,  105. 6<f. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 
Fur  and  Feather  Series. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History,  THE  GROUSE, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpiierson; 

Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley  ; 

Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 

With  ii  full-page  Illustrations  and 
Vignette  by  A.  Thorburn,  A.  J. 

Stuart-Wortley,  and  C.  Whymper, 
and  15  Diagrams  in  the  Text  by  A.  J. 

Stuart-Wortley.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.P. , &c.  Illustrated  by  A. 

J.  Stuart  Wortley,  A.  Thorburn, 
and  others.  [hi  -preparation. 


Campbell-Walker.— The  Correct 
Card  : or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist ; a J 
Whist  Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Camp- 
bell-Walker.  Fcp.  8vo. , 25.  6 d. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) : or,  Sportsman’s 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  i 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  also 
Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon 
Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Falkener. — Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, and  How  to  Play  Them. 
By  Edward  Falkener.  With  nume- 
rous Photographs  & Diagrams.  8vo. , 215. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  Butt,  M.  A.  With  a Pre- 
face by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145.  j 

Fowle r.— Recollections  of  Old  j 
Country  Life,  Social,  Political,  Sport- 
ing, and  Agricultural.  By  J.  K.  Fowi.er. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Francis.— A Book  on  Angling:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ; including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Plates.  Cr.  8vo.,  155. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strick- 
land and  ‘Lady-Tobogganer’.  With 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. , 65. 

Hawker. — The  Diary  of  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker,  author  of  “Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Sportsmen  ”.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  325. 

Hang.— Angling  Sketches.  By  A. 

Lang.  With  20  Illus.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6d. 


Natural  History  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; Cookery, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  With  13 
Illustrations  by  J.  Stuart-Wortley 
and  A.  Thorburn,  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.  By 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  &c. 

[In  preparation. 

THE  PHEASANT.  By  A.  I.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  the  Rev.  H . A.  Macpherson 
and  A.  J.  Innes  Shand. 

[In  preparation . 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Fred.  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6rf. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  : a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne.  With  62 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Pay  ne-Gallwey.  — Works  by  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.’ 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series) . On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  a Gun . 
With  41  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 75.  6d. 
Lettersto  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killingof  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.  With  104 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  125.  6 d. 

Pole. — Works  by  W.  Pole,  F.  R.S. 

The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scien- 
tific Game  of  Whist.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6d. 

The  Evolution  of  Whist  : a Study  of 
the  Progressive  Changes  which  the 
Game  has  undergone  from  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Time.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Proctor. — Works  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 
How  to  Play  Whist  : with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.  i6mo. , 15. 

Ronalds.— The  Fly-Fisher’s  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo. . 145. 

Wilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  : Com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  ByJ.  C.  Wilcocks.  Illustrated. 
Crow  n 8vo. , 65. 
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Yeterinary  Medicine,  &c. 


Steel. — Works  by  John  Henry  Steel, 
A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Dog.  88  Illustrations.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Ox.  With  119  Illustrations. 
8vo. , 155. 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep.  With  100  Illustrations.  8vo. , 
12s. 

Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy  : a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8 vo,  ys.  6d. 


Fitzwygram.-HoRSEs  and  Stables. 
By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

“ Stonehenge.”--TnE  Dog  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  “Stonehenge". 
With  84  Illustrations  8vo. , 75.  6 d. 

Youatt.— Works  by  William  Youatt. 
The  Horse.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. , ys.  6d. 

The  Dog.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. , 6s. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott.— The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 

T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. — Works  by. 

The  Politics:  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  Bol- 
land,  M.A.  ; and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Crown 
8 vo. , ys.  6 d. 

The  Politics  : Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  Bolland  and 
Lang’s  ‘ Politics').  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 

ander Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo. ,325. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  : Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.  Crown  8vo. , ys.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Moore, D.D.  Cr.  8vo. , 105. 6d. 

Bacon. — Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  J.  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo. , ^3  135.  6 d. 

Le  tters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £\  45. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo. 

105.  6 d. 

The  Essays.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  D.D. 

2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s.  The  Text  and 
Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 
Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  • 1 


Bain. — Works  by  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental  Science.  Crown  8vo. , 65.  6 d. 
Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo. , 45.  6 d. 
The  two  works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 
volume,  price  105.  6d. 

Senses  andthe  Intellect.  8vo.,  155. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  155. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.,  45.  Part  II.,  65.  6 d. 
Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo. , 35. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  : or 
Lawrin  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 5. 
The  Education  of  the  Feelings  : a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.  Crown 
8vo. , 25.  6 d. 

Bray. — Elements  of  Morality,  in 
Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
Cr.  8vo. , 15.  6d. 

Crozier. — Civilisation  and  Pro- 
gress. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
M.D.  With  New  Preface,  more  fully 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  New  Orga- 
non used  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
8vo. , 145. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  Bv 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Green.— The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 
8vo.,  165.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo., 

I 215. 
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Hodgson. — Works  by  Shadworth  H 
Hodgson. 

Time  and  Space:  a Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo. , 16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  : an  Ethical 
Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo. , 24 s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 

VOIS.  8 VO.,  218. 

Hume— The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4vols.  8vo., 
568.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2 vols. 
28j.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.  28j. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.  i8j. 

Kant. — Works  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
of  the  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo.,  6s. 

Killiek.— Handbook  to  Mill’s  Sys- 
tem of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Kil- 
lick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Ladd. — Works  by  George  Turmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo. , 2 is. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
8vo. , 12  s. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise  of  the  Pheno- 
mena, Laws,  and  Development  of 
Human  Mental  Life.  8vo.,  2U. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Crown  8vo.. 

5 s.  6 d. 

Philosophy  of  Mind:  an  Essay  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Physiology.  8vo., 
16  s. 


j Lewes.— The  History  of  Philosophy, 
from  Thales  to  Comte.  By  George 
Henry  Lewes.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32*. 

Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Mul- 
ler. 

The  Science  of  Thought.  8vo.  , 21s. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.  8vo., 
2 s.  6d. 

Mill.— Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill.  2 vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

Mill.— Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

On  Liberty.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  4 d. 

On  Representative  Government. 
Crown  8vo. , 2 s. 

Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  31. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo.  , 16 s. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo. , 5J. 

Stock.— Deductive  Logic.  By  St. 
George  Stock.  Fcp.  8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 

Sully. — Works  by  James  Sully. 

The  Human  Mind  : a Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  8vo. , gs. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Psy- 
CHOLOGY.  Crown  8vo. , 5 s. 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic:  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo. , 5r. 

Thomson.— Outlines  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought  : a Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  D.  D.,  formerly  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  Post  8vo. , '6s. 

Webb.— The  Veil  of  Isis:  a Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.  By  T.  E.  Webb. 
8vo. , i or.  6d. 
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Whately. — Works  by  R.  Whately, 
D.D. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotation. 

By  R.  Whately.  8vo.,  io.t.  6 d. 
Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo. , 4 s.  6 d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric..  Cr.  8vo., 
4 1.  6 d. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6 d. 

Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep- 
tics. Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 151. 


Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  EdwakdZellek. 
— continued. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott. 
Crown  8vo. , 10s.  6 d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A.  Crown 
8vo. , 181. 

Socrates  andtheSocraticSchools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhurst  Series.) 


A Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 
First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 
General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rick- 
aby, S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5.1. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu- 
ral Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8 vo.,  5 s. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— Leading  and  Important 
English  Words  : Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  David- 
son, M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s- 
Farrar.— Language  andLanguages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. , F.R.S.,  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.— English  Synonyms,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained  : with  Practical 

Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max 
Muller. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  .delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  t86i  and  1863.  2 vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  21s. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo., 
7 s.  6d. 


Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max 
Muller — continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1889.  Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Hoget.  — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Petek  Mark  Roget, 
M. D. , F.  R. S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author’s  Notes,  and  with  a full  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis 
Rcget.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Whately. — English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3.1. 
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Ashley. — English  Economic  History 

A XTT'v  * I 'irr,/Nn ir  T~>__  r t « 


J- 


Ashley, 
55.  Part 


Socialism  : 
Bv  the  Rev. 
Cr.  8vo. , 65. 


and  Theory.  By  W. 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I. 

II.,  iol  6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable 
Essays  on  Social  Reform. 

S.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Intro- 
duction by  George  Howell,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo. , 55. 

Devas. — A Manual  of  Political 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 

, 6s.  6 d.  [Manuals  of  Catholic 


Economy. 
Crown  8vo. , 
„ Philosophy. ) 

Dowell. — A 


History  of  Taxation 
and  Taxes  in  England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  8vo. ) Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2t5.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  215. 

Leslie. — Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.  8vo., 
105.  6d. 


Mill.— Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 


Popular  Edition. 
Library  Edition. 


Crown  8vo. , 35  6 d. 
2 vols.  8vo. , 305. 


Symes.- Political  Economy  : a Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economv.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  By  Prof.  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  B.  Jowett.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Webb. — The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  With  Map  and  full  Bibliography 
of  the  Subject.  8vo.,  185. 


Ma.cleod. — Works  by  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A. 

Bimetalism.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo. , 35.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing. Vol.  I.  8vo. , 125.  Vol.  II.  145. 
The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  105.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  105.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  105.  6 d. 


Wilson.— Works  by  A.  J.  Wilson. 
Chiefly  reprinted  from  The  Investors' 
Review. 

Practical  Hints  to  Small  In- 
vestors. Crown  8vo. , 15. 

Plain  Advice  about  Life  Insurance. 
Crown  8vo.,  15. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &c. 


Clodd. — Works  by  Edward  Clodd. 
The  Story  of  Creation  : a Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

A Primer  of  Evolution  : being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘ The 
Story  of  Creation’.  With  Illus- 
trations. Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 

Huth.— The  Marriage  of  near  Kin, 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and 
the  Teachings  of  Biology.  By  Alfred 
Henry  Huth.  Royal  8vo. , ’75.  6 d. 

Lang. — Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  SirJ.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
With  s Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  8vo.  185. 

Romanes. — Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Darvvin,  and  After  Darwin  : an  Ex- 
position of  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
and  a Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions.  Part  I.  The  Darwinian 
Theory.  With  Portrait  of  Darwin 
and  125  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
105.  6 d. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Crovm  8vo. , 65. 
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Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica.  A Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  16s. 

iBschylus.— Eumenides  of  Aeschy- 
lus. With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  7s. 

Aristophanes. — The  Acharnians  of  i 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Cr.  Svo. , is. 

Becker. — Works  by  Professor  Becker. 

Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo., 
3J.  6d. 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.  Cr  8vo. , 3s.  6d. 

Cicero. — Cicero’s  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

8 vo. , each  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  155. 

Farnell.— Greek  Lyric  Poetry  : a 
Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song-Writing. 
By  George  S.  Farnell,  M.  A.  With  5 
Plates.  8vo. , i6j. 

Lang.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo. , 9 s.  net. 

Mackail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail  8vo.,  i6j. 


Rich. — A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School : late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo. , 8r.  6 d. 

Theocritus.— The  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus. Translated  into  English  Verse. 
By  James  Henry  Hallard,  M.A. 
Oxon.  Fcp.  4to. , 6s.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. — The  Aineid  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Con- 
ington.  Crown  Svo. , 6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Asneid  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.  Crown  8vo. , 7s.  6d. 

The  AJneid  of  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo. , 
5-r- 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the  Hom- 
eric Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.  6s. 


Poetry  and 

Acworth.— Ballads  of  the  Marat- 
HAS.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  from 
the  Marathi  Originals.  By  Harry 
Arbutiinot  Acworth.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Allingham. — Works  by  William 
Ai.lingham. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Fron- 
tispiece of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Laurence  Bloomfield.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo. , yi.  6d. 


the  Drama. 

Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs  ; Ballads.  With  2 Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Life  and  Phantasy  : with  Frontis- 
piece by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart., 
and  Design  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. ; large  paper  edition,  i2.<. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  : a Play.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. ; large 
paper  edition,  i2.r. 

Blackberries.  Imperial  i6mo. , 6s. 

Sets  of  the  above  6 vols.  may  be  had  in 
uniform  half-parchment  binding,  pi-ice  30L 
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Armstrong.— Works  by  G.  F.  Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems  : Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  8 vo.  5 s. 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo. . 6s. 

King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Ugone:  a Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 

A Garland  from  Greece:  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  7.C.  6d. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 
Satire.  Fcp.  8vo. , 4?. 

One  in  the  Infinite  : a Poem.  Cr. 
8vo.,  7-r.  6 d. 

Armstrong. — The  Poetical  Works 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  5 s. 

Ai'nold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

The  Light  of  the  World  : or,  the 
Great  Consummation.  Cr.  3vo.,  7s.  6 d. 
net. 

Presetitation  Edition.  With  14  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Holman  Hunt. 
4to. , 20 s.  net. 

Potiphar's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo. , 5L  net. 

Adzuma  : or,  the  Japanese  Wife.  A 
Play.  Crown  8vo. , 6s.  6d.  net. 

Beesly. — Ballads,  and  other  Verse. 
By  A.  H.  Beesly.  Fcp.  8vo. , $s. 

Bell.— Chamber  Comedies  : a Collec- 
tion of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing  Room.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Bjornsen. — Works  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen. 

Pastor  Sang  : a Play.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 s. 

A Gauntlet:  a Drama.  Translated 
into  English  by  Osman  Edwards. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8 vo.,  5 s. 

Cochrane.— The  Kestrel’s  Nest, 
and  other  Verses.  By  Alfred  Coch- 
rane. Fcp.  8vo.,  3-r.  6 d. 


Goethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D. , M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

Faust.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Webb.  8vo.,  12s.  6 d. 

Ingelow. — Works  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

Poetical  Works.  2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo., 
12  s. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  ; cloth  plain,  3L 
cloth  gilt. 

Kendall.— Songs  from  Dreamland. 

By  May  Kendall.  Fcp.  8vo. , 5J.  net. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Ban  and  ARRifcitE  Ban.  A Rally  of 
Fugitive  Rhymes.  Fcp.  8vo. , 55. 
net. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and 
88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Special  Edition,  printed  on  Indian 
paper.  With  Notes,  but  without 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo. , 7s.  6 d. 

Leeky. — Poems.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  5-f. 

Peek.  — Works  by  Hedley  Peek 
(Frank  Leyton). 

Skeleton  Leaves  : Poems.  With  a 
Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  late  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and 
other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6d.  net. 

Lytton. — Works  by  The  Earl  of 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). 

Makah.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6r.  6 d. 

King  Poppy  : a Fantasia.  With  1 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Page  by 
Sir  Ed.  Burne-Jones,  A.  R.  A.  Crown 
8vo. , 1 or.  6d. 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 

Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  10 s.  6 d. 

Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama— continued. 


Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
&c.  By  Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to., 
ios.  6 d. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo. , 2i.  6 d. , gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. , is. 
sewed,  is.  6 d.  cloth. 


Piatt.— Works  by  John  James  Piatt. 

Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  8vo. , 
S-f- 

Rhoades.— Teresa  and  Other 

Poems.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown 
8vo. , 3*.  6 d. 

Riley.— Works  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 


Murray.— {Robert  F. ),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Scarlet  Gown  ’.  His  Poems,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
5s-  net. 


Old  Fashioned  Roses  : Poems. 

i2mo. , 5 s. 

Poems  Here  at  Home.  Fcap.  8vo., 
6s.  net. 


Nesbit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. , 5.1. 

Piatt. — -Works  by  Sarah  Piatt. 

Poems.  With  portrait  of  the  Author. 

2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i or. 

An  Enchanted  Castle,  and  other 
Poems  : Pictures,  Portraits  and  People 
in  Ireland.  Crown  8vo. , 34.  bd. 


Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
1 vol.  8vo.,  14L  Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 21  s. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  321110.,  is.  6 d. 
Drawing-Room  Edition,  with  Photo- 
graphs. Fcp.  8vo. , ios.  6 d. 

Sturgis. — A Book  of  Song.  By  Julian 
Sturgis.  r6mo.,  55. 


Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. 


Anstey. — Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author  1 
of  * Vice  Versa  ’. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  2J.  boards,  2 s.  6d.  cloth. 
Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from 
‘ Punch  ’.  First  Series.  With  20 
Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 
printed from  ' Punch'.  With  25 Illus- 
trations by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Post  4to.,  5-r. 

The  Man  from  Blankley’s  : a Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge. Fcp.  4to.,  6s. 

Astor. — A Journey  in  Other  Worlds. 
a Romance  of  the  Future.  By  John 
Jacob  Astor.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. , 6s. 


Baker.— By  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Author  of  ‘ John  Westa- 
cott ’.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Beaconsfield.— Works  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  vols.  Cr.  8vo. , ij.  6 d. 

I each, 
j Vivian  Grey, 
i The  Young  Duke, &c. 
j Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

1 Contarini  Fleming, 

&c. 

Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2 Portraits  and  n 
Vignettes,  n vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  42T. 

Clegg.— David’s  Loom  : a Story  of 
Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  John  Tr af- 
ford Clegg.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.  Tancred. 
Coningsby.  Sybil. 
Lothair.  Endymion. 
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Deland. — Works  by  Margaret  De- 
land, Author  of  ‘John  Ward 
The  Story  of  a Child.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 j. 

Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo. , 65. 

Philip  and  his  Wife.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — Works  by  L.  Dougall. 
Beggars  All.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

What  Necessity  Knows.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Doyle. — Works  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Micah  Clarke  : a Tale  of  Monmouth’s 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

The  Refugees  : a Tale  of  Two  Con- 
tinents. Cr.  8vo. , 6.r. 

Farrar.— Darkness  and  Dawn  : or, 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  His- 
toric Tale.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Cr.  8vo. , ys.  6 d. 

Froude.— The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  : an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  ByJ.  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo., 
3-l  6 d. 

Gilkes. — The  Thing  That  Hath 
Been:  or,  a Young  Man’s  Mistake.  By 
A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.A. , Master  of  Dulwich 
College,  Author  of  ' Boys  and  Masters  ’. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo. , 3J.  6 d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.,  3 s.  6ii. 

Maiwa’s  Revenge;  or,  The  War  of 
the  Little  Hand.  Cr.  8vo.,  ir.  boards, 
il  6 d.  cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  Cr.  8vo., 

3 s.  6d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Beatrice.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 j.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6d. 


Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard— continued. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,,6j. 

Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6,r. 

Allans  Wife.  With  34 Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3j.  6 d. 

Haggard  and  Lang. — The  World’s 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations 
by  M.  Greiffenhagen.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  <sd. 

Harte.  — In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3*.  6 d. 

Hornung.— The  Unbidden  Guest. 
By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Lyall — Works  by  Edna  Lyall,  Author 
of  ‘Donovan,’  &c. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Slander. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  i.r.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Doreen  : The  Story  of  a Singer.  Cr. 
8vo. , 6s. 

Melville.— Works  by  G.  T.  Whyte 
Melville. 

The  Gladiators.  j Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  | Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.  J Digby  Grand/ 

The  Queen’s  Maries.  I General  Bounce. 

Cr.  8vo. , ir.  6 d.  each. 

Oliphant. — Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Madam.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 

In  Trust.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Parr.— Can  this  be  Love?  By  Mrs. 
Parr,  Author  of  ' Dorothv  Fox’.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Payn.— Works  by  James  Payn. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.  Cr. 
8vo. , is.  6 d. 

Thicker  than  Water.  Cr.  8vo., 

IS.  6d. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap:  a Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
LIPPS-Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  Willink.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 
Rhoseomyl.— The  Jewel  of  Ynys 
Galon  : being  a hitherto  unprinted 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers. 
By  Owen  Raoscomyl.  Cr.  8vo. , 6s. 
Robertson. — Nuggets  inthf.  Devil’s 
Punch  Bowl,  and  other  Australian 
Tales.  By  Andrew  Robertson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Sewell. — Works  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Sewell. 


A Glimpse  of  the  World.  Amy  Herbert. 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  Ursula.  Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d.  each  cloth  plain.  2 s.  6 d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Stevenson. — Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 


u.  6 d.  cloth. 


The  Dynamiter.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Stevenson  and  Osbourne. — The 
Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste-  j 
venson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Cr. 
8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
Die  Waffien  Nieder:  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo. , is.  6 d. 

Trollope. — Works  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 


TRUE,  A,  RELATION  of  the 
Travels  and  Perilous  Adven- 
tures of  Mathew  Dudgeon,  Gentle- 
man : Wherein  is  truly  set  down  the 
Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  Long  Time 
of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and  Means  ot 
his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  Cr.  8vo.,  y. 

Walford. — Works  by  L.  B.  Walford. 
Mr.  Smith  : a Part  of  his  Life.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
Troublesome  Daughters.  Crown 
8vo. , 2s.  6 d. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Dick  Neiherby.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 
The  History  of  a Week.  Crown 
8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 

A Stiff-necked  Generation.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

' Ploughed,’  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Matchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

West. — Works  by  B.  B.  West. 
Half-Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires : Showing  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  spend  a million  than  to  make  it. 
Cr.  8vo. , 6s. 

Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter,  and  Mind- 
ing his  Ancestors.  Two  Reforma- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , y. 

Weyman. — Works  by  S.  J.  Weyman. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf.  Cr.  8vo. . 


The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d.  y.  6d. 

Barchester  Towers.  Cr.  8vo. , is.  6 d.  A Gentleman  of  France.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 

Butler.— Our  Household  Insects.  ! Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  j Hartwig. 


in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  | 
Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond. ).  With 
X13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Furneaux. — -Works  by  W.  Furneaux. 

The  Outdoor  World  ; or,  The  Young 
Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured, 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. , 7s.  6 d. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  i 
1 os.  6 d.  net. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8 vo.,  7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo. , 7 s.  net. 
The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  7s. 
net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3 Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  7s. 
net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  8vo. , 7 s. 
net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George  | 
Hartwig — continued. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  19  j 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s. 
Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 

40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 2s. 
Workers  under  the  Ground.  29 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s. 
Marvels  Over  our  Heads.  29  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo. , 2 s. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30  | 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics.  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6 d. 

Hay  ward.— Bird  Notes.  By  the  late 
I ane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by 
Emma  Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece 
and  15  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lodge. 
Cr.  8vo. , 6s. 

***  These  notes  were  written  by  one  -whose  quiet 
life  gave  her  exceptional  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing the  ways  and  manners  of  the  birds  that  fre- 
quented her  garden  and  window  sill,  and  have 
no  pretension  to  scientific  value.  They  are  ac- 
curate accounts,  written  from  time  to  time  during 
many  years,  of  the  small  incidents  of  bird  life 
that  passed  before  the  eyes  of  one  qualified  by 
artistic  training  and  by  inherited  love  of  birds 
to  watch  narrowly  and  to  understand  sympa- 
thetically, what  was  happening. 

Helmholtz.— Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts. 

2 vols.  Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d.  each. 

Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A. 
Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

3 vols.  Crown  8vo. , 51.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a Discussion  of  j 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence, 
Wagers,  Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies 
of  Gambling,  &c.  Cr.  8vo. , 2 j.  I 

boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami- 1 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  j 
3J.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr.  j 
8vo.,  5-r.  Silver  Library  Edition,  j 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 


Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown 
8vo. , 5r.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr. 
8vo. , 5 s. 

Stanley. — A Familiar  History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. , for- 
merly Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. , y.  6 d. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands’:  a Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo. , ys.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  : a Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

Insects  Abroad  : a Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.  8vo. , ys.  net. 

Bible  Animals  : a Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  112  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. , ys.  net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  (>d. 

Out  of  Doors  ; a Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. , y.  6 d. 

Strange  Dwellings  : a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  ‘ Homes  without 
Hands  ’.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. , y.  6 d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , 3L  6 d. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3L  6 d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  28  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6 d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the'Bible.  23 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  18  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
25. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Maunder’s  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  : or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physicat, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5 Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Uni%rersal  History,  Separate  Histories 
of  all  Nations.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Gazeteer,  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  j 
Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Maunder’s  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

— continued. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.  R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F. L.S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2 vols. 
Fcp.  8vo. , i2J. 

Roget. -Thesaurus  of  EnglishW  ords 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,  F. R.S.  Recomposed  through- 
out, enlarged  and  improved,  partly 
from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a 
full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son,  JOHN 
Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 
Willich. — Popular  Tables  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty, the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones.  Crown  8vo.,  ror.  6 d. 


Children’s  Books. 


Crake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake. 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicle of  /Escendune.  Crown  8vo., 
2 s.  6 d. 

Alfgarthe  Dane:  or,  the  Second  Chro- 
nicle of  Asscendune.  Cr.  8vo. , ar.  6 d. 

The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ZEscendune. 
Cr.  8 vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of  Wal- 
lingford Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Cr.  8 vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  G. 
P.  Jacomb  Hood.  Crown  8vo.,6 s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations  by  FI,  J.  Ford  and 
Lancelot  Speed.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  101 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  L. 
Bogle.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Yellow  F'airy  Book.  With  104 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown 
8vo.t  6s. 


Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
— continued. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford  and 
Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo.,  6r. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  Lucien 
Davis,  C.  H.  M.  Kerr,  Lance- 
lot Speed,  and  Lockhart  Bogle. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Meade. — Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Daddy’s  Boy.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6 d. 

Stevenson.— A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Small  fcp.  8vo. , 31. 

Molesworth. — Works  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

Silverthorns.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,5j, 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.,  $s. 
Neighbours.  Illus.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
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Longmans’  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  2 s.  6 d.  each 


Atelier  (The)  Du  Lys  : or  an  Art  j 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Mademoiselle  Mori  : a Tale  of  | 

Modern  Rome. 

That  Child.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne. 

Under  a Cloud. 

The  Fiddler  ok  Lugau.  With  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Ralston. 

A Child  of  the  Revolution.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Hester’s  Venture. 

In  the  Olden  Time  : a Tale  of  the  j 
Peasant  War  in  Germany. 

The  Younger  Sister. 


Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth. 

The  Story  of  a Spring  Morning,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated. 
Neighbours.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Illustrated. 

Very  Young;  and  Quite  Another 
Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean  Inge- 
low. 

Keith  Deramore.  By  the  Author  of 
‘ Miss  Molly  ’. 

Sidney.  By  Margaret  Dei.and. 
Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  at 
School  and  After  School.  By 
Mrs.  W.  Grey. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  v.  6 d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 
With  71  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illustrations.  35. 6 d. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illustrations.  3L  6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.J.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.  2s-  each. 

Becker’s(Prof.)Gallus:  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  Illus.  35.  6 d. 

Becker’s  (Prof.)  Charicles : or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  Illustrated.  3J.  6 d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shoanland : being  a Record  of  Ex- 
cavation and  Exploration  in  1891. 
With  117  Illustrations.  3^.6 d. 

Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sun- 
beam ’.  With  66  Illustrations.  3c.  6 d. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  : a Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations. 3J.  6 d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson’s 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  46  Illustrations.  3.1.  6 d. 

Dougall’s(L.)Beggars  All ; a Novel,  ar.6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke  : a Tale 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  3J.  6 d. 

Doyie’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Poiestar,  and  other  Tales.  3.9.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.  4 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Caesar  : a Sketch.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a 
History  of  his  Life. 

1793-1835.  2 vols.  7 s. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  JS. 


Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

boy  : an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols. 
3.L  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 

3 vols.  1 or.  6d. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.  With  Portrait,  y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She  : A History  of 
Adventure.  32  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
V.C.  : a Tale  of  Country  Life.  35. 6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Full-page  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations.  3A  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  3L  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan’s  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head. 

With  Illustrations.  3A  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will. 

With  Illustrations.  3L  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. 3^.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The 
World’s  Desire.  With  27  Illus.  3*.  6 d. 
Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  3A  6d. 
Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular 
Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
With  68  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  3J.  6 d. 
each. 

Hornung  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest. 

3-f-  6 d. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  80  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart: 

My  Autobiography.  With  Portrait. 
y.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.  With  Portrait,  y.  6 d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17 
Illustrations  by  J.  Charlton  and  H. 
Tunaly.  3L  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.  3L  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  35.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the 
‘ Aierte’ : the  Narrative  of  a Search  for 
Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of 
Trinidad.  With  2 Maps  and  23 
Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 

Knight  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet : a Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a Map  and  54  Illust.  y.  6 d. 
Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  3*.  6 d. 
Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  35.  6 d. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Ciutterbuck’s  (W.  J.) 
B.C.  1387,  A Ramble  in  British 
Columbia.  With  Maps  and  75  Illustra- 
tions. 3J.  6 d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  3L  6 d. 

Macleod  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing. 3*.  6d. 

Marshman’s(J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  3*.  6 d. 

Max  Muller’s  \f.)  India,  what  can  it 
teach  us  ? 3.5.  6 d. 

Max  Muller’s  (F.)  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  35.  6 d. 

Mari  vale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  y.  6 d.  ea. 
Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy,  y.  6 d. 


Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  35.  6 d. 
Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures.  35. 6 d. 
Nansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  Illustrations  and 
a Map.  3 s.  6 d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.)  Snap:  a Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Metors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  3 s.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firma- 
ment. 35.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 

Ours.  3J.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.  35.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.  3*.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.  3L  6 d. 

Proftor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.  y.6d. 
Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A Shadow  of  Dante : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World  and  his  Pilgrim- 
age. 3.J.  6 d. 

Smith’s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians.  3.S.  6 d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  160  Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)and  Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box.  3*.  6 d. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Steven- 
son (Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New 
Arabian  Nights. — The  Dynamiter. 
3r.  6 d. 

Weyman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf : a Romance.  3s.  61/. 
Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  11 
Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 


Acton.— Modern  Cookery. 

Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts. 

8vo.,  4J.  6 d. 

Bull. — Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 

MF.NTOF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6 d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 


De  Salis. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 
Cakes  and  Confections  a La  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo. , is.  6 d. 

Dogs  : a Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fc|). 
8vo., 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a i.a  Mode 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Drinks  X la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Entries  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6/. 


Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c 

By  Eliza 
Fcp. 
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De  Salis. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis — 

continued. 

Floral  Decorations.  Suggestions 
and  Descriptions.  Fcp.  8vo  , is.  67. 
National  Viands  X la  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo. , is.  6 d. 

New-laid  Eggs  : Hints  for  Amateur 
Poultry  Rearers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Oysters  X la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , is.  6 d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo. , is.  6d. 

Savouries  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
is.  6 d. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes. Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6i i. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.  Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6 d.  I 


Lear.— Maigre  Cookery.  By  FI.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2 s. 

Poole.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  1 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Walker.— A Handbookfor  Mothers: 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of 
Infants.  By  Jane  H.  Walker, L.R.C.P. 
and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Brux.). 
Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 

West. — The  Mother’s  Manual  of 
Children's  Diseases.  By  Charles 
West,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allingham. — Varieties  in  Prose. 
By  William  Allingham.  3 vols.  Cr. 
8vo,  i8r.  (Vols.  1 and  2,  Rambles,  by 
Patricius  Walker.  Vol.  3,  Irish 
Sketches,  etc.) 

Armstrong. — Essays  and  Sketches. 
By  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8 vo.,  s j. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.  Crown  8vo. , 3*.  6 d. 
Battye.  — Pictures  in  Prose  of 
Nature,  Wild  Sport,  and  Humble 
Life.  By  Aubyn  Trevor  Battye, 
B. A.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare  Studies,  and 
Other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B. , LL.D. 
With  a biographical  Preface  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Campbell.  Crown  8vo. , 7s.  6 d. 
Boyd  (‘A.  K.  H.  B.’).— Works  by 
A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS  THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.  Crown 
8vo. , 3-r.  6 d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  Svo. , 3.1.  6d. 


Boyd  (‘  A.  K.  H.  B.’).— Works  by  A. 
K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D. , LL.D. — continued. 
Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora- 
lities. Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo. , 35.  6d. 

Lessons  of  M iddle  Age  . Cr.8vo. , 3*.  6 d. 
Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
8vo. , y.  6 d.  each. 

Our  HomelyComedy:  andTragedy. 
Crown  8vo. , 3L  6 d. 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo. , 3L  6,7.  each. 
Also  First  Series.  Popular  Ed.  8vo.,  67. 
Butler. — Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 
Ere  w hon.  Cr.  8vo..  5 s. 

The  Fair  Haven.  A \Vork  in  Defence 
of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord’s  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo. , 7s.  67. 
Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr. 
8vo.,  7s.  67 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr.  8vo., 
tor.  67. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 
and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to. , tor.  67. 

Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 
Meansof  Organic  Modification? 
Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  67. 

Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the  Sacra 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.  Crown  8vo.,  ior.  67. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works— continued. 


Gwilt.— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1 100  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions 
by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo.,  £2 12 5.  6 d. 
Hullah.— Works  by  J.  Mullah,  LL.D. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory ok  Modern  Music.  8vo.,  8r.  6d. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Transi- 
tion Period  of  Musical  History. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6d. 

James.— Mining  Royalties:  their 

Practical  Operation  and  Effect.  By 
Ghas.  Ashworth  James,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcp.  4to.,  55. 
Jefferies. — Works  by  R.  Jefferies. 
Field  and  Hedgerow  : last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 
The  Story  of  My  Heart  : With 
Portrait  and  New  Pretace  by  C.  J. 
Longman.  Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Red  Deer.  17  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo.(  35.  6 d. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Wood  Magic.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
Johnson.— The  Patentee’s  Manual: 
a Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  & J.  H.  John- 
son, Patent  Agents,  &c.  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 
Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6 d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  19 
Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 
Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 r.  6 d.  net. 
Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense. 
Fcp.  8vo. , 6s.  6 d.  net. 

Leonard. — The  Camel  : Its  Uses  and 
Management.  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard.  Royal  8vo.,  211.  net. 
Macfarren. — Lectureson  Harmony. 

By  Sir  Geo.  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.,  125. 
Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max 
Muller.  [8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

India  : What  can  it  Teach  us  ? Cr. 
Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.,  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.,  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo. , 
6s.  6 d.  net. 

Vol.  III.,  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Cr.  8vo. , 6s.  6 d.  net. 
Vol.  IV.,  Essays  on  the  Sciences  of 
Language,  of  Thought,  and  of  Mytho- 
logy. [/n  Preparation. 


Mendelssohn. — The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated  by 
Lady  Wallace.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105. 

Milner.— Works  by  George  Milner. 
Country  Pleasures:  the  Chronicle  of 
a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden.  Cr.  8vo. , 
35.  6 d. 

Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast 
of  Arran.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  Noel  Johnson.  Cr.  8vo.,6r.  6 d.  net. 

Poore. — Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D., 
F.R.C.  P.  With  13  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

Proctor. — Works  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Strength  and  Happiness.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Strength  : How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Row- 
ing and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 
Waist.  With  9 Illus.  Cr.  8vo,  2 s. 

Richardson.— National  Health. 
A Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow  of  Dante  : be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  Cr. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d.  Cheap  Edition,  35.  6 d. 

Solovyoff. — A Modern  Priestess  of 
Isis  (Madame  Blavatsky).  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian 
of  Vsevolod  Sergyeevich  Solovyff. 
By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D.  With 
Appendices.  Crow'n  8vo. , 6s. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes.  With  Informa- 
tion regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
See.  By  Robert  White  Stevens, 
Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects.  8vo.  2ir. 

Southey.  — Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  By  R.  Southey. 
8vo.,  145. 

Van  Dyke.-ATEXT-BooKOF  the  His- 
tory of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With 
Frontispiece  and  109  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo. . 6r. 

West. — Wills,  and  How  Not  to 
Make  Them.  With  a Selection  of 
Leading  Cases.  By  B.  B.  West.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 2r.  6 d. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

Eo>  ( /'lurch  of  England  and  Roman  C at  ho  lie  Works  see  Messrs.  Longman’s  & Co.’s 

Special  Catalogues. 

Macdonald. — Works  by  George  Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 


-Baliour.— The  Foundations  ok  Be 
lief  : being  Notes  Intooductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ArthurJ.  Balfour, M.P.  8vo.,i24. 6rf. 
Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D., 
First  Minister  of  St.  Andrews,  author  of 
‘ Recreations  of  a Country  Parson,’  &c. 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a City 
Pulpit.  Crown  8vo.,  34.  6 d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  a Scottish  University 
City.  Crown  8vo.,  34.  6 d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths.  Crown  8vo. , 34.  6 d. 
Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country 
Parson.  Three  Series.  Crown  8vo., 
3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Present  Day  Thoughts.  Crown  8vo 
y.  6 d. 

Seaside  Musings.  Cr.  8vo. , 31.  6d. 
'To  Meet  the  Day’  through  the 
Christian  Year  ; being  a Text  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  an  Original  Meditation  and 
a Short  Selection  in  Verse  for  Every 
Day.  Crown  8vo.,  4*.  6 d. 

De  La  Saussaye. — A Manual  of 
the  Science  of  Religion.  By  Prof. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.  Crown 
8vo..  12 s.  6 d. 

Kaliseh. — Works  by  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  8vo.,  1 or.  6 d.  Part 
II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo.,  104.  6 d. 
Commentary  on  the  old  Testament  : 
with  a new  Translation.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis.  8vo.,  184.  Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader.  124.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
15 s.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  12s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part 

I.  155.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  84.  Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part 

II.  154.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  84. 

Martineau.— Works  by  James  Mar- 
tineau,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Things.  Two  Volumes  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo. , 7s.  6 d. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life.  Discourses.  Cr.  8vo. , 7 4.  6 d. 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion. 
8vo.,  144. 

Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.  4 
Vols.  Crown  8vo. , 74.  6 d.  each. 

I.  Personal  ; Political. 

II.  Ecclesiastical;  Historical. 

III.  Theological;  Philosophical. 

IV.  Academical ; Religious 
Home  Prayers,  with  Two  Services  for 

Public  Worship.  Crown  8vo.  31.  6 d. 
*5,000—4/95. 


ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Unspoken  Sermons.  Three  Series. 

Crown  8vo. , 34.  6 d.  each. 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  Crown 
8vo. , 3 s.  6 d. 

A Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  : Foems 
i8mo. , 6s. 

Max  Mailer.— Works  by  F.  Max 
Muller. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  8vo. , 74.  6 d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  : Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  Cr.  8vo.  ,34.  6 d. 
Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo., 
1 os.  6 d. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Cr.  8vo., 
Tor.  6 d. 

Anthropological  Religion.  The  Gif- 
ford Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr. 

8 vo.,  104.  6 d. 

Theosophy  or  Psychological  Reli- 
gion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  ofGlasgow  in  1892. 
Cr.  8vo. , 104.  6 d. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  8vo.,  54. 

Phillips.— The  Teaching  of  the  Ve- 
das. What  Light  does  it  Throw  on  the 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religion? 
By  Maurice  Phillips,  London  Mission, 
Madras.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Scholler. — A Chapter  of  Church 
H istory  from  South  Germany  : being 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  Johann  Evan- 
gelist Georg  Lutz,  formerly  Parish  Priest 
and  Dean  in  Oberroth,  Bavaria.  By  L. 
W.  Scholler.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  W.  Wallis.  Crown  8vo., 
34.  6 d. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION:  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 3 vols.  8vo. , 364. 

Reply  (A)to  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  Essays. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘Supernatural  Re- 
ligion ’.  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St;  Peter: 
a Study.  By  the  Author  of  ; Super- 
natural Religion  ’.  8vo. , 64. 
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